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Our Personal Service to Customers 


{The cumulative knowledge and broad experience of this bank, 
extending over a period of 88 years—our extensive relation- 
ships with other banks throughout the business world, and our 
extraordinarily well-equipped staff of officers and assistants, 
bring together an organization notable for its efficiency and 
capacity for serving its customers. 


{This PERSONAL SERVICE and wise counsel, when de- 
sired, is available to ALL OF OUR CUSTOMERS, irre- 
spective of the size of their accounts. 

Our officers will be pleased to personally meet you. 


CHARLES C, GLOVER, President 
OR - AILES, Vice-Frest. AVON M. NEVIUS, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIA J. FLATHER, Vice Vice-Prest. ROBERT V. FLEM NG Asst. Cashier 
yositua’ | EVANS, JR., GEORGE 0. VASS, Asst. Cashier 


Deposits Accepted by Mail Correspondence Invited 


The Riggs National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 




















You Save 


Time—Money—Trouble 


By Ordering Books from the United States Infantry 
Association 


Our Access to the 


Technical Libraries 
of the Capital 


Affords Us Unsurpassed Facilities for 
the Selection of Books for 


Military Libraries 
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General Pershing's Official Story’ 


Battles Fought by American Armies in France from Their Organiza- 
tion to the Fall of Sedan 


NoveMBER 20, 1918. 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: 
Mo: response to your request, I 
have the honor to submit this 
brief summary of the organization and 
operation of the American Expedition- 
ary Force from May 26, 1917, until the 
signing of the armistice November 11, 
1918. Pursuant to your instructions, 
immediately upon receiving my orders 
I selected a small staff and proceeded 
to Europe in order to become familiar 
with conditions at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The warmth of our reception in Eng- 
land and France was only equaled by 
the readiness of the Commanders-in- 
Chief of the veteran armies of the 
Allies, and their staffs, to place their 
experience at our disposal. In consul- 
tation with them the most effective 
means of cooperation of effort was con- 
sidered. With the French and British 
armies at their maximum strength, and 
when all efforts to dispossess the en- 
emy from his firmly intrenched positions 
in Belgium and France had failed, it 
was necessary to plan for an American 
force adequate to turn the scale in favor 
of the Allies. Taking account of the 
strength of the Central Powers at that 
time, the immensity of the problem 
which confronted us could hardly be 


overestimated. The first requisite be- 
ing an organization that could give in- 
telligent direction to effort, the forma- 
tion of a General Staff occupied my 
early attention. 

A well-organized General Staff, 
through which the commander exer- 
cises his functions, is essential to a 
successful modern army. However 
capable our division, our battalion, and 
our companies as such, success would 
be impossible without thoroughly co- 
ordinated endeavor. A General Staff 
broadly organized and trained for war 
had not hitherto existed in our army. 
Under the Commander-in-Chief, this 
staff must carry out the policy and di- 
rect the details of administration, sup- 
ply, preparation, and operations of the 
army as a whole, with all special 
branches and bureaus subject to its con- 
trol. As models to aid us we had the 
veteran French General Staff and the 
experience of the British who had sim- 
ilarly formed an organization to meet 
the demands of a great army. By se- 
lecting from each the features best 
adapted to our basic organization, and 
fortified by our own early experience 
in the war, the development of our 
great general staff system was com- 
pleted. 





annual report, December 5, 1918. 
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The General Staff is naturally divided 
into five groups, each with its chief, 
who is an assistant to the Chief of the 
General Staff. G.1 is in charge of 
organization and equipment of troops, 
replacements, tonnage, priority of over- 
seas shipment, the auxiliary welfare as- 
sociation, and cognate subjects ; G. 2 has 
censorship, enemy intelligence, gather- 
ing and disseminating information, 
preparation of maps, and all similar 
subjects ; G. 3 is charged with all strat- 
egic studies and plans, movement of 
troops, and the supervision of combat 
operations ; G. 4 coordinates important 
questions of supply, construction, trans- 
port arrangements for combat, and of 
the operations of the service of supply, 
and of hospitalization and the evacu- 
ation of the sick and wounded; G. 5 su- 
pervises the various schools and has 
general direction and coordination of 
education and training. 

The first Chief of Staff was Col. 
(now Maj. Gen.) James G. Harbord, 
who was succeeded in March, 1918, by 
Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew. To 
these officers, to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, and to the Assistant Chiefs of 
Staff, who, as heads of sections, aided 
them, great credit is due for the results 
obtained, not only in perfecting the 
general staff organization, but in ap- 
plying correct principles to the multi- 
plicity of problems that have arisen. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 

After a thorough consideration of 
allied organizations, it was decided that 
our combat division should consist of 
four regiments of infantry of 3,000 
men, with three battalions to a regi- 
ment and four companies of 250 men 
each to a battalion, and of an artillery 
brigade of three regiments, a machine- 
gun battalion, an engineer regiment, a 


trench-mortar battery, a signal battal- 
ion, wagon trains, and the headquarters 
staffs and military police. These, with 
medical and other units, made a total of 
over 28,000 men, or practically double 
the size of a French or German divi- 
sion. Each corps would normally con- 
sist of six divisions—four combat and 
one depot and one replacement division 
—and also two regiments of cavalry, 
and each army of from three to five 
corps. With four divisions fully 
trained, a corps could take over an Am- 
erican sector with two divisions in line 
and two in reserve, with the depot and 
replacement divisions prepared to fill 
the gaps in the ranks. 

Our purpose was to prepare an in- 
tegral American force which should be 
able to take the offensive in every re- 
spect. Accordingly the development of 
a self-reliant infantry by thorough drill 
in the use of the rifle and in the tactics 
of open warfare was always uppermost. 
The plan of training after arrival in 
France allowed a division one month 
for acclimatization and instruction in 
small units from battalions down, a sec- 
ond month in quiet trench sectors by 
battalion, and a third month after it 
came out of the trenches when it should 
be trained as a complete division in 
war of movement. 

Very early a system of schools was 
outlined and started which should have 
the advantage of instruction by officers 
direct from the front. At the great 
school center at Langres, one of the 
first to be organized, was the staff 
school, where the principles of general 
staff work, as laid down in our own 
organization, were taught to carefully 
selected officers. Men in the ranks who 
had shown qualities of leadership were 
sent to the school of candidates for com- 
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missions. A school of the line taught 
younger Officers the principles of leader- 
ship, tactics, and the use of the different 
weapons. In the artillery school, at 
Saumur, young officers were taught the 
fundamental principles of modern artil- 
lery; while at Issoudun an immense 
plant was built for training cadets in 
aviation. These and other schools, with 
their well-considered curriculums for 
training in every branch of our organi- 
zation, were coordinated in a manner 
best to develop an efficient army out of 
willing and industrious young men, 
many of whom had not before known 
even the rudiments of military tech- 
nique. Both Marshal Haig and Gen- 
eral Pétain placed officers and men at 
our disposal for instructional purposes, 
and we are deeply indebted for the op- 
portunities given to profit by their vet- 
eran experience. 


AMERICAN ZONE 

The eventual place the American 
Army should take on the western front 
was to a large extent influenced by the 
vital questions of communication and 
supply. The northern ports of France 
were crowded by the British armies’ 
shipping and supplies, while the south- 
ern ports, though otherwise at our ser- 
vice, had not adequate port facilities 
for our purposes, and these we should 
have to build. The already overtaxed 
railway system behind the active front 
in northern France would not be avail- 
able for us as lines of supply, and those 
leading from the southern ports of 
northeastern France would be unequal 
to our needs without much new con- 
struction. Practically all warehouses, 
supply depots and regulating stations 
must be provided by fresh construc- 
tions. While France offered us such 
material as she had to spare after a 


drain of three years, enormous quanti- 
ties of material had to be brought across 
the Atlantic. 

With such a problem any temporiza- 
tion or lack of definiteness in making 
plans might cause failure even with vic- 
tory within our grasp. Moreover, 
broad plans commensurate with our 
national purpose and resources would 
bring conviction of our power to every 
soldier in the front line, to the nations 
associated with us in the war, and to 
the enemy. The tonnage for material 
for necessary construction for the sup- 
ply of an army of three and perhaps 
four million men would require a mam- 
moth program of shipbuilding at home, 
and miles of dock construction in 
France, with a corresponding large 
project for additional railways and for 
storage depots. 

All these considerations led to the 
inevitable conclusion that if we were to 
handle and supply the great forces 
deemed essential to win the war we 
must utilize the southern ports of 
France—Bordeaux, La Pallice, St. Na- 
zaire, and Brest—and the compara- 
tively unused railway systems leading 
therefrom to the northeast. Generally 
speaking, then, this would contemplate 
the use of our forces against the enemy 
somewhere in that direction, but the 
great depots of supply must be centrally 
located preferably in the area included 
by Tourse, Bourges, and Chateauroux, 
so that our armies could be supplied 
with equal facility wherever they might 
be serving on the western front. 


GROWTH OF SUPPLY SERVICE 

To build up such a system there 
were talented men in the Regular 
Army, but more experts were necessary 
than the Army could furnish. Thanks 
to the patriotic spirit of our people at 
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home, there came from civil life men 
trained for every sort of work involved 
in building and managing the organiza- 
tion necessary to handle and transport 
such an army and keep it supplied. 
With such assistance the construction 
and general development of our plans 
have kept pace with the growth of the 
forces, and the Service of Supply is 
now able to discharge from ships and 
move 45,000 tons daily, besides trans- 
porting troops and material in the con- 
duct of active operations. 

As to organization, all the adminis- 
trative and supply services, except the 
Adjutant General’s, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s, and Judge Advocate General’s 
Departments, which remain at general 
headquarters, have been transferred to 
the headquarters of the services of sup- 
plies at Tours under a commanding 
general responsible to the Commander- 
in-Chief for supply of the armies. The 
Chief Quartermaster, Chief Surgeon, 
Chief Signal Officer, Chief of Ord- 
nance, Chief of Air Service, Chief of 
Chemical Warfare, the general pur- 
chasing agent in all that pertains to 
questions of procurement and _ supply, 
the Provost Marshal General in the 
maintenance of order in general, the 
Director General of Transportation in 
all that affects such matters, and the 
Chief Engineer in all matters of admin- 
istration and supply are subordinate to 
the Commanding General of the Ser- 
vice of Supply, who, assisted by a staff 
especially organized for the purpose, is 
charged with the administrative coordi- 
nation of all these services. 

The transportation department under 
the Service of Supply directs the oper- 
ation, maintenance, and construction of 
railways, the operation of terminals, the 
unloading of ships, and transportation 





of material to warehouses or to the 
front. Its functions make necessary 
the most intimate relationship between 
our organization and that of the 
French, with the practical result that 
our transportation department has been 
able to improve materially the oper- 
ations of railways generally. Con- 
stantly laboring under a shortage of 
rolling stock, the transportation depart- 
ment has nevertheless been able by effi- 
cient management to meet every emer- 
gency. 

The Engineer Corps is charged with 
all construction, including light rail- 
ways and roads. It has planned and 
constructed the many projects required, 
the most important of which are the 
new wharves at Bordeaux and Nantes 
and the immense storage depots at La 
Pallice, Mointoir, and Glévres, besides 
innumerable hospitals and barracks in 
various ports of France. These projects 
have all been carried on by phases keep- 
ing pace with our needs. The Forestry 
Service under the Engineer Corps has 
cut the greater part of the timber and 
railway ties required. 

To meet the shortage of supplies 
from America, due to lack of shipping, 
the representatives of the different sup- 
ply departments were constantly in 
search of available material and sup- 
plies in Europe. In order to coordinate 
these purchases and to prevent compe- 
tition between our departments, a gen- 
eral purchasing agency was created 
early in our experience to coordinate 
our purchases and, if possible, induce 
our allies to apply the principle among 
the allied armies. While there was no 
authority for the general use of appro- 
priations, this was met by grouping the 
purchasing representatives of the dif- 
ferent departments under one control, 
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charged with the duty of consolidating 
requisitions and purchases. Our efforts 
to extend the principle have been sig- 
nally successful, and all purchases for 
the allied armies are now on an equi- 
table and cooperative basis. Indeed, it 
may be said that the work of this bu- 
reau has been thoroughly efficient and 
businesslike. 


ARTILLERY, AIRPLANES, TANKS 


Our entry into the war found us with 
few of the auxiliaries necessary for its 
conduct in the modern sense. Among 
our most important deficiencies in ma- 
terial were artillery, aviation, and tanks. 
In order to meet our requirements as 
rapidly as possible, we accepted the offer 
of the French Government to provide us 
with the necessary artillery equipment 
of seventy-fives, one fifty-five millimeter 
howitzers, and one fifty-five G. P. F. 
guns from their own factories for thirty 
divisions. The wisdom of this course is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that, al- 
though we soon began the manufacture 
of these classes of guns at home, there 
were no guns of the calibers mentioned 
manufactured in America on our front 
at the date the armistice was signed. 
The only guns of these types produced 
at home thus far received in France are 
109 seventy-five millimeter guns. 

In aviation we were in the same situ- 
ation and here again the French Gov- 
ernment came to our aid until our own 
aviation program should be under way. 
We obtained from the French the neces- 
sary planes for training our personnel, 
and they have provided us with a total 
of 2,676 pursuit, observation, and bomb- 
ing planes. The first airplanes received 
from home arrived in May, and alto- 
gether we have received 1,379. The 
first American squadron completely 


equipped by American production, in- 
cluding airplanes, crossed the German 
lines on August 7, 1918. As to tanks, 
we were also compelled to rely upon 
the French. Here, however, we were 
less fortunate, for the reason that the 
French production could barely meet 
the requirements of their own armies. 

It should be fully realized that the 
French Government has always taken a 
most liberal attitude, and has been most 
anxious to give us every possible assist- 
ance in meeting our deficiencies in 
these as well as in other respects. Our 
dependence upon France for artillery, 
aviation, and tanks was, of course, due 
to the fact that our industries had not 
been exclusively devoted to military pro- 
duction. All credit is due our own 
manufacturers for their efforts to meet 
our requirements, as at the time the 
armistice was signed we were able to 
look forward to the early supply of 
practically all our necessities from our 
own factories. 

The welfare of the troops touches my 
responsibility as Commander-in-Chief 
to the mothers and fathers and kindred 
of the men who came to France in the 
impressionable period of youth. They 
could not have the privilege accorded 
European soldiers during their periods 
of leave of visiting their families and 
renewing their home ties. Fully real- 
izing that the standard of conduct that 
should be established for them must 
have a permanent influence in their 
lives and on the character of their fu- 
ture citizenship the Red Cross, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation 
Army, and the Jewish Welfare Board, 
as auxiliaries in this work, were encour- 
aged in every possible way. The fact 
that our soldiers, in a land of different 
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customs and language, have borne them- 
selves in a manner in keeping with the 
cause for which they fought, is due not 
only to the efforts in their behalf, but 
much more to their high ideals, their 
discipline, and their innate sense of 
self-respect. It should be recorded, 
however, that the members of these 
welfare societies have been untiring in 
their desire to be of real service to our 
officers and men. The patriotic devo- 
tion of these representative men and 
women has given a new significance to 
the Golden Rule, and we owe to them a 
debt of gratitude that can never be 
paid. 


COMBAT OPERATIONS 


During our period of training in the 
trenches some of our divisions had en- 
gaged the enemy in local combats, the 
most important of which was Seiche- 
prey by the 26th on April 20, in the 
Toul sector, but none had participated 
in action as a unit. The Ist Division, 
which had passed through the prelimi- 
nary stages of training, had gone to the 
trenches for its first period of instruc- 
tion at the end of October, and by 
March 21, when the German offensive 
in Picardy began, we had four divisions 
with experience in the trenches, all of 
which were equal to any demands of 
battle action. The crisis which this 
offensive developed was such that our 
occupation of an American sector must 
be postponed. 

On March 28 I placed at the disposal 
of Marshal Foch, who had been agreed 
upon as Commander-in-Chief of the 
allied armies, all of our forces, to be 
used as he might decide. At his request 
the Ist Division was transferred from 
the Toul sector to a position in reserve 
at Chaumont en Vexin. As German 
superiority in numbers required prompt 


action, an agreement was reached at the 
Abbeville conference of the allied pre- 
miers and commanders and myself on 
May 2 by which British shipping was to 
transport ten American divisions to the 
British Army area, where they were to 
be trained and equipped, and additional 
British shipping was to be provided for 
as many divisions as possible for use 
elsewhere. 

On April 26 the Ist Division had gone 
into the line in the Montdidier salient 
on the Picardy battlefront. Tactics had 
been suddenly revolutionized to those of 
open warfare, and our men, confident 
of the results of their training, were 
eager for the test. On the morning of 
May 28 this division attacked the com- 
manding German position in its front, 
taking with splendid dash the town of 
Cantigny and all other objectives, which 
were organized and held steadfastly 
against vicious counter-attacks and gall- 
ing artillery fire. Although local, this 
brilliant action had an electrical effect, 
as it demonstrated our fighting qualities 
under extreme battle conditions, and 
also that the enemy’s troops were not 
altogether invincible. 


HOLDING THE MARNE 

The Germans’ Aisne offensive, which 
began on May 27, had advanced rap- 
idly toward the River Marne and Paris, 
and the Allies faced a crisis as grave as 
that of the Picardy offensive in March. 
Again every available man was placed 
at Marshal Foch’s disposal, and the 3d 
Division, which had just come from its 
preliminary training in the trenches, 
was hurried to the Marne. Its motor- 
ized machine-gun battalion preceded the 
other units and successfully held the 
bridgehead at the Marne, opposite Cha- 
teau-Thierry. The 2d Division, in re- 
serve near Montdidier, was sent by mo- 
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tor trucks and other available transport 
to check the progress of the enemy to- 
ward Paris. The division attacked and 
retook the town and railroad station at 
Bouresches and sturdily held its ground 
against the enemy’s best guard divisions. 
In the battle of Belleau Wood, which 
followed, our men proved their supe- 
riority and gained a strong tactical posi- 
tion, with far greater loss to the enemy 
than to ourselves. On July 1, before 
the 2d was relieved, it captured the vil- 
lage of Vaux with most splendid pre- 
cision, 

Meanwhile our 2d Corps, under Maj. 
Gen. George W. Read, had been organ- 
ized for the command of our divisions 
with the British, which were held back 
in training areas or assigned to second- 
line defenses. Five of the ten divisions 
were withdrawn from the British area 
in June, three to relieve divisions in 
Lorraine and in the Vosges and two to 
the Paris area to join the group of 
American divisions which stood be- 
tween the city and any further advance 
of the enemy in that direction. 

The great June-July troop movement 
from the States was well under way, 
and, although these troops were to be 
given some preliminary training before 
being put into action, their very pres- 
ence warranted the use of all the older 
divisions in the confidence that we did 
not lack reserves. Elements of the 42d 
Division were in the line east of Rheims 
against the German offensive of July 
15th, and held their ground unflinch- 
ingly. On the right flank of this offen- 
sive four companies of the 28th Divi- 
sion were in position in face of the ad- 
vancing waves of the German infantry. 
The 3d Division was holding the bank 
of the Marne from the bend east of the 
mouth of the Surmelin to the west of 
Mézy, opposite Chateau-Thierry, where 


a large force of German infantry 
sought to force a passage under sup- 
port of powerful artillery concentrations 
and under cover of smoke screens. A 
single regiment of the 3d wrote one of 
the most brilliant pages in our military 
annals on this occasion. It prevented 
the crossing at certain points on its 
front while, on either flank, the Ger- 
mans, who had gained a footing, 
pressed forward. Our men, firing in 
three directions, met the German at- 
tacks with counter-attacks at critical 
points and succeeded in throwing two 
German divisions into complete con- 
fusion, capturing 600 prisoners. 


OFFENSIVE OF JULY 18 


The great force of the German Cha- 
teau-Thierry offensive established the 
deep Marne salient, but the enemy was 
taking chances, and the vulnerability of 
this pocket to attack might be turned 
to his disadvantage. Seizing this op- 
portunity to support my conviction, 
every division with any sort of training 
was made available for use in a coun- 
ter-offensive. The place of honor in 
the thrust toward Soissons on July 18 
was given to our Ist and 2d Divisions 
in company with chosen French divi- 
sions. Without the usual brief warn- 
ing of a preliminary bombardment, the 
massed French and American artillery, 
firing by the map, laid down its rolling 
barrage at dawn while the infantry be- 
gan its charge. The tactical handling 
of our troops under these trying condi- 
tions was excellent throughout the ac- 
tion. The enemy brought up large num- 
bers of reserves and made a stubborn 
defense both with machine guns and 
artillery, but through five days’ fighting 
the Ist Division continued to advance 
until it had gained the heights above 
Soissons and captured the village of 
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Berzy-le-Sec. The 2d Division took 
Beau Repaire Farm and Vierzy in a 
very rapid advance and reached a posi- 
tion in front of Tigny at the end of its 
second day. These two divisions cap- 
tured 7,000 prisoners and over 100 
pieces of artillery. 

The 26th Division, which, with a 
French division, was under command 
of our Ist Corps, acted as a pivot of 
the movement toward Soissons. On 
the 18th it took the village of Torcy, 
while the 3d Division was crossing the 
Marne in pursuit of the retiring enemy. 
The 26th attacked again on the 21st, 
and the enemy withdrew past the Cha- 
teau-Thierry-Soissons road. The 3d 
Division, continuing its progress, took 
the heights of Mont St. Pére and the 
villages of Chartéves and Jaulgonne in 
the face of both machine-gun and artil- 
lery fire. 

On the 24th, after the Germans had 
fallen back from Trugny and Fpieds, 
our 42d Division, which had been 
brought over from the Champagne, re- 
lieved the 26th, and, fighting its way 
through the Forét de Fére, over- 
whelmed the nest of machine guns in 
its path. By the 27th it had reached 
the Ourcq, whence the 3d and 4th Divi- 
sions were already advancing, while the 
French divisions with which we were 
cooperating were moving forward at 
other points. 

The 3d Division had made its ad- 
vance into Ronchéres Wood on the 
29th and was relieved for rest by a 
brigade of the 32d. The 42d and 32d 
undertook the task of conquering the 
heights beyond Cierges, the 42d cap- 
turing Sergy and the 32d capturing 
Hill 230, both American divisions join- 
ing in the pursuit of the enemy to the 
Vesle, and thus the operation of re- 


ducing the salient was finished. Mean- 
while the 42d was relieved by the 4th 
at Chéry-Charteruve, and the 32d by 
the 28th, while the 77th Division took 
up a position on the Vesle. The oper- 
ations of these divisions on the Vesle 
were under the 3d Corps, Maj. Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard commanding. 


BATTLE OF ST. MIHIEL 


With the reduction of the Marne 
salient, we could look forward to the 
concentration of our divisions in our 
own zone. In view of the forthcom- 
ing operation against the St. Mihiel 
salient, which had long been planned 
as our first offensive action on a large 
scale, the First Army was organized 
on August 10 under my personal com- 
mand. While American units had held 
different divisional and corps sectors 
along the western front, there had not 
been up to this time, for obvious rea- 
sons, a distinct American sector; but, 
in view of the important parts the 
American forces were now to play, it 
was necessary to take over a perma- 
nent portion of the line. Accordingly, 
on August 30, the line beginning at 
Port sur Seille, east of the Moselle and 
extending to the west through St. 
Mihiel, thence north to a point oppo- 
site Verdun, was placed under my 
command. The American sector was 
afterward extended across the Meuse 
to the western edge of the Argonne 
Forest, and included the 2d Colonial 
French, which held the point of the 
salient, and the 17th French Corps, 
which occupied the heights above 
Verdun. 

The preparation for a complicated 
operation against the formidable de- 
fenses in front of us included the as- 
sembling of divisions and of corps and 
army artillery, transport, aircraft, 
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tanks, ambulances, the location of hos- 
pitals, and the molding together of all 
the elements of a great modern army 
with its own railheads, supplied directly 
by our own Service of Supply. The 
concentration for this operation, which 
was to be a surprise, involved the 
movement, mostly at night, of approxi- 
mately 600,000 troops, and required 
for its success the most careful atten- 
tion to every detail. 

The French were generous in giving 
us assistance in corps and army artil- 
lery, with its personnel, and we were 
confident from the start of our supe- 
riority over the enemy in guns of all 
calibers. Our heavy guns were able 
to reach Metz and to interfere seri- 
ously with German rail movements. 
The French Independent Air Force 
was placed under my command, which, 
together with the British bombing 
squadrons and our air forces, gave us 
the largest assembly of aviators that 
had ever been engaged in one operation 
on the western front 

From Les Eparges around the nose 
of the salient at St. Mihiel to the Mos- 
elle River the line was, roughly, 40 
miles long and situated on command- 
ing ground greatly strengthened by 
artificial defenses. Our Ist Corps 
(82d, 90th, 5th, and 2d Divisions), 
under command of Maj. Gen. Hunter 
Liggett, resting its right on Pont-a- 
Mousson, with its left joining our 3d 
Corps (the 89th, 42d, and Ist Divi- 
sions), under Maj. Gen. Joseph T. 
Dickman, in line to Xivray, was to 
swing toward Vigneulles on the pivot 
of the Moselle River for the initial as- 
sault. From Xivray to Mouilly the 
2d Colonial French Corps was in line 
in the center, and our 5th Corps, under 
command of Maj. Gen. George H. 


Cameron, with our 26th Division and 
a French division at the western base 
of the salient, was to attack three diffi- 
cult hills—Les Eparges, Combres, and 
Amaranthe. Our Ist Corps had in re- 
serve the 78th Division, our 4th Corps 
the 3d Division, and our First Army 
the 35th and 91st Divisions, with the 
80th and 33d available. It should be 
understood that our corps organiza- 
tions are very elastic, and that we have 
at no time had permanent assignments 
of divisions to corps. 

After four hours’ artillery prepara- 
tion, the seven American divisions in 
the front line advanced at 5 a. m. on 
September 12, assisted by a limited 
number of tanks, manned partly by 
Americans and partly by French. 
These divisions, accompanied by groups 
of wire cutters and others armed with 
bangalore torpedoes, went through the 
successive bands of barbed wire that 
protected the enemy’s front-line and 
support trenches in irresistible waves 
on schedule time, breaking down all de- 
fense of an enemy demoralized by the 
great volume of our artillery fire and 
our sudden approach out of the fog. 

Our list Corps advanced to Thiau- 
court, while our 4th Corps curved back 
to the southwest through Nonsard 
The 2d Colonial French Corps made 
the slight advance required of it on 
very difficult ground, and the 5th Corps 
took its three ridges and repulsed a 
counter-attack. A rapid march brought 
reserve regiments of a division of the 
5th Corps into Vigneulles and beyond 
Fresnes-en-Woevre. At the cost of 
only 7,000 casualties, mostly light, we 
had taken 16,000 prisoners and 443 
guns, a great quantity of material, re- 
leased the inhabitants of many villages 
from enemy domination, and estab- 
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lished our lines in a position to threaten 
Metz. This signal success of the 
American First Army in its first offen- 
sive was of prime importance. The 
Allies found they had a formidable 
army to aid them, and the enemy 
learned finally that he had one to 
reckon with. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE—FIRST 
PHASE 

On the day after we had taken the St. 
Mihiel salient much of our corps and 
army artillery which had operated at St. 
Mihiel, and our divisions in reserve at 
other points, were already on the move 
toward the area back of the line between 
the Meuse River and the western edge 
of the Forest of Argonne. With the ex- 
ception of St. Mihiel, the old German 
front line from Switzerland to the east 
of Rheims was still intact. In the gen- 
eral attack all along the line the oper- 
ations assigned the American Army as 
the hinge of this allied offensive were 
directed toward the important railroad 
communications of the German armies 
through Méziéres and Sedan. The en- 
emy must hold fast to this part of his 
lines, or the withdrawal of his forces, 
with four years’ accumulation of plants 
and material, would be dangerously im- 
periled. 

The German Army had as yet shown 
no demoralization, and, while the mass 
of its troops had suffered in morale, its 
first-class divisions, and notably its ma- 
chine-gun defense, were exhibiting re- 
markable tactical efficiency as well as 
courage. The German General Staff 
was fully aware of the consequences of 
a success on the Meuse-Argonne line. 
Certain that he would do everything in 
his power to oppose us, the action was 
planned with as much secrecy as possi- 
ble and was undertaken with the deter- 


mination to use all our divisions in forc- 
ing decision. We expected to draw the 
best German divisions to our front and 
to consume them while the enemy was 
held under grave apprehension lest our 
attack should break his line, which it 
was our firm purpose to do. 

Our right flank was protected by the 
Meuse, while our left embraced the Ar- 
gonne Forest, whose ravines, hills, and 
elaborate defense, screened by dense 
thickets, had been generally considered 
impregnable. Our order of battle from 
right to left was the 3d Corps from the 
Meuse to Malancourt, with the 334, 
80th, and 4th Divisions in line and the 
3d Division as corps reserve; the Sth 
Corps from Malancourt to Vauquois, 
with the 79th, 87th, and 91st Divisions 
in line and the 32d in corps reserve, and 
the 1st Corps from Vauquois to Vienne 
le Chateau, with the 35th, 28th, and 77th 
Divisions in line and the 92d in corps 
reserve. The army reserve consisted 
of the Ist, 29th, and 82d Divisions. 

On the night of September 25 our 
troops quietly took the place of the 
French, who thinly held the line in this 
sector, which had long been inactive. 
In the attack which began on the 26th 
we drove through the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and the sea of shell craters 
across No Man’s Land, mastering all 
the first-line defenses. Continuing on 
the 27th and 28th, against machine guns 
and artillery of an increasing number 
of enemy reserve divisions, we pene- 
trated to a depth of from 3 to 7 
miles and took the village of Mont- 
faucon and its commanding hill and 
Exermont, Gercourt, Cuisy, Septsarges, 
Malancourt, Ivoiry, Epinonville, Char- 
pentry, Very, and other villages. East 
of the Meuse one of our divisions, 
which was with the 2d Colonial French 
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Corps, captured Marcheville and Rie- 
ville, giving further protection to the 
flank of our main body. We had taken 
10,000 prisoners, we had gained our 
point of forcing the battle into the open, 
and were prepared for the enemy’s re- 
action, which was bound to come, as 
he had good roads and ample railroad 
facilities for bringing up his artillery 
and reserves. 

In the chill rain of dark nights our 
engineers had to build new roads across 
spongy, Shell-torn areas, repair broken 
roads beyond No Man’s Land, and 
build bridges. Our gunners, with no 
thought of sleep, put their shoulders 
to wheels and drag ropes to bring their 
guns through the mire in support of 
the infantry, now under the increasing 
fire of the enemy’s artillery. Our at- 
tack had taken the enemy by surprise, 
but, quickly recovering himself, he be- 
gan to fire counter-attacks in strong 
force, supported by heavy bombard- 
ments, with large quantities of gas. 
From September 28 until October 4 we 
maintained the offensive against patches 
of wood defended by snipers and con- 
tinuous lines of machine guns, and 
pushed forward our guns and trans- 
port, seizing strategical points in prep- 
aration for further attacks. 


OTHER UNITS WITH ALLIES 


Other divisions attached to the allied 
armies were doing their part. It was 
the fortune of our 2d Corps, composed 
of the 27th and 30th Divisions, which 
had remained with the British, to have 
a place of honor in cooperation with 
the Australian Corps on September 29 
and October 1 in the assault on the 
Hindenburg line where the St. Quen- 
tin Canal passes through a tunnel under 
a ridge. The 30th Division speedily 
broke through the main line of defense 


for all its objectives, while the 27th 
pushed on impetuously through the 
main line until some of its elements 
reached Gouy. In the midst of the maze 
of trenches and shell craters and under 
crossfire from machine guns the other 
elements fought desperately against 
odds. In this and in later actions, from 
October 6 to October 19, our 2d Corps 
captured over 6,000 prisoners and ad- 
vanced over 13 miles. The spirit and 
aggressiveness of these divisions have 
been highly praised by the British Army 
commander under whom they served. 

On October 2 to 9 our 2d and 36th 
Divisions were sent to assist the French 
in an important attack against the old 
German positions before Rheims. The 
2d conquered the complicated defense 
works on their front against a persist- 
ent defense worthy of the grimmest 
period of trench warfare and attacked 
the strongly held wooded hill of Blanc 
Mont, which they captured in a second 
assault, sweeping over it with consum- 
mate dash and skill. This division then 
repulsed strong counter-attacks before 
the village and cemetery of Ste. Etienne 
and took the town, forcing the Ger- 
mans to fall back from before Rheims 
and yield positions they had held since 
September, 1914. On October 9 the 
36th Division relieved the 2d, and in 
its first experience under fire withstood 
very severe artillery bombardment and 
rapidly took up the pursuit of the 
enemy, now retiring behind the Aisne. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE— 
SECOND PHASE 


The allied progress elsewhere cheered 
the efforts of our men in this crucial 
contest, as the German command threw 
in more and more first-class troops to 
stop our advance. We made steady 
headway in the almost impenetrable and 
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strongly held Argonne Forest, for, 
despite this reinforcement, it was our 
army that was doing the driving. Our 
aircraft was increasing in skill and 
numbers and forcing the issue, and our 
infantry and artillery were improving 
rapidly with each new experience. The 
replacements, fresh from home, were 
put into exhausted divisions, with little 
time for training, but they had the ad- 
vantage of serving beside men who 
knew their business and who had al- 
most become veterans overnight. The 
enemy had taken every advantage of 
the terrain, which especially favored 
the defense, by a prodigal use of ma- 
chine guns manned by highly trained 
veterans and by using his artillery at 
short ranges. In the face of such strong 
frontal positions we should have been 
unable to accomplish any progress ac- 
cording to previously accepted stand- 
ards, but I had every confidence in our 
aggressive tactics and the courage of 
our troops. 

On October 4 the attack was renewed 
all along our front. The 3d Corps, 
tilting to the left, followed the Brieulles- 
Cunel road ; our 5th Corps took Gesnes, 
while the 1st Corps advanced for over 
two miles along the irregular valley of 
the Aire River and in the wooded hills 
of the Argonne that bordered the river, 
used by the enemy with all his art and 
weapons of defense. This sort of fight- 
ing continued against an enemy striv- 
ing to hold every foot of ground and 
whose very strong counter-attacks chal- 
lenged us at every point. On the 7th 
the 1st Corps captured Chatal-Chénéry 
and continued along the river to Cor- 
nay. On the east of the Meuse sector 
one of our two divisions, cooperating 
with the French, captured Conservoye 
and the Haumont Woods. On the 9th 
the 5th Corps, in its progress up the 


Aire, took Fleéville, and the 3d Corps, 
which had continuous fighting against 
odds, was working its way through 
Brieulles and Cunel. On the 10th we 
had cleared the Argonne Forest of the 
enemy. 

It was now necessary to constitute a 
second army, and on October 9 the im- 
mediate command of the First Army 
was turned over to Lieut. Gen. Hunter 
Liggett. The command of the Second 
Army, whose divisions occupied a sec- 
tor in the Woevre, was given to Lieut. 
Gen. Robert L. Bullard, who had been 
commander of the Ist Division and then 
of the 3d Corps. Major Gen. Dickman 
was transferred to the command of the 
Ist Corps, while the 5th Corps was 
placed under Major Gen. Charles P. 
Summerall, who had recently com- 
manded the Ist Division. Maj. Gen. 
John L. Hines, who had gone rapidly 
up from regimental to division com- 
mander, was assigned to the 3d Corps. 
These four officers had been in France 
from the early days of the expedition 
and had learned their lessons in the 
school of practical warfare. 

Our constant pressure against the 
enemy brought day by day more pris- 
oners, mostly survivors from machine- 
gun nests captured in fighting at close 
quarters. On October 18 there was 
very fierce fighting in the Caures Woods 
east of the Meuse and in the Ormont 
Woods. On the 14th the Ist Corps 
took St. Juvin, and the 5th Corps, in 
hand-to-hand encounters, entered the 
formidable Kriemhilde line, where the 
enemy had hoped to check us indefi- 
nitely. Later the 5th Corps penetrated 
further the Kriemhilde line, and the 
lst Corps took Champigneulles and the 
important town of Grandpré. Our 
dogged offensive was wearing down the 
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enemy, who continued desperately to 
throw his best troops against us, thus 
weakening his line in front of our allies 
and making their advance less difficult. 
DIVISIONS IN BELGIUM 


Meanwhile we were not only able to 
continue the battle, but our 37th and 
91st Divisions were hastily withdrawn 
from our front and dispatched to help 
the French Army in Belgium. Detrain- 
ing in the neighborhood of Ypres, these 
divisions advanced by rapid stages to 
the fighting line and were assigned to 
adjacent French corps. On October 31, 
in continuation of the Flanders offen- 
sive, they attacked and methodically 
broke down all enemy resistance. On 
November 3 the 37th had completed its 
mission in dividing the enemy across 
the Escaut River and firmly established 
itself along the east bank included in 
the division zone of action. By a clever 
flanking movement troops of the 91st 
Division captured Spitaals Bosschen, a 
difficult wood extending across the cen- 
tral part of the division sector, reached 
the Escaut, and penetrated into the town 
of Audenarde. These divisions received 
high commendation from their corps 
commanders for their dash and energy 

MEUSE-ARGONNE—LAST PHASE 


On the 23d the 3d and 5th Corps 
pushed northward to the level of 
Banthéville. While we continued to 
press forward and throw back the en- 
emy’s violent counter-attacks with great 
loss to him, a regrouping of our forces 
was under way for the final assault. 
Evidences of loss of morale by the 
enemy gave our men more confidence 
in attack and more fortitude in endur- 
ing the fatigue of incessant effort and 
the hardships of very inclement weather. 

With comparatively well-rested divi- 
sions, the final advances in the Meuse- 


Argonne front was begun on November 
1. Our increased artillery force ac- 
quitted itself magnificently in support 
of the advance, and the enemy broke 
before the determined infantry, which, 
by its persistent fighting of the past 
weeks and the dash of this attack, had 
overcome his will to resist. The 3d 
Corps took Ancreville, Doulcon, and 
Andevanne, and the 5th Corps took 
Landres et St. Georges and pressed 
through successive lines of resistance 
to Bayonville and Chennery. On the 
2d the ist Corps joined in the move- 
ment, which now became an impetuous 
onslaught that could not be stayed. 

On the 3d advance troops surged for- 
ward in pursuit, some by motor trucks, 
while the artillery pressed along the 
country roads close behind. The Ist 
Corps reached Authe and Chatillon-sur- 
Bar, the 5th Corps, Fosse and Nouart, 
and the 3d Corps, Halles, penetrating 
the enemy’s line to a depth of 12 miles. 
Our large-caliber guns had advanced 
and were skillfully brought into posi- 
tion to fire upon the important lines 
at Montmedy, Longuyon, and Conflans. 
Our 3d Corps crossed the Meuse on the 
5th, and the other corps, in the full con- 
fidence that the day was theirs, eagerly 
cleared the way of machine guns as they 
swept northward, maintaining complete 
coordination throughout. On the 6th a 
division of the Ist Corps reached a 
point on the Meuse opposite Sedan, 
25 miles from our line of departure. 
The strategical goal which was our 
highest hope was gained. We had cut 
the enemy’s main line of communica- 
tions, and nothing but surrender or an 
armistice could save his army from 
complete disaster. 

In all forty enemy divisions had been 
used against us in the Meuse-Argonne 
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battle. Between September 26 and No- 
vember 6 we took 26,059 prisoners and 
468 guns on this front. Our divisions 
engaged were the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
26th, 28th, 29th, 32d, 33d, 35th, 37th, 
42d, 77th, 78th, 79th, 80th, 82d, 89th, 
90th, and 91st. Many of our divisions 
remained in line for a length of time 
that required nerves of steel, while 
others were sent in again after only a 
few days of rest. The Ist, 5th, 26th, 
42d, 77th, 80th, 89th, and 90th were in 
the line twice. Although some of the 
divisions were fighting their first battle, 
they soon became equal to the best. 


EAST OF THE MEUSE 


On the three days preceding November 
10, the 3d, the 2d Colonial, and the 17th 
French Corps fought a difficult struggle 
through the Meuse hills south of Stenay 
and forced the enemy into the plain. 
Meanwhile, my plans for further use of 
the American forces contemplated an 
advance between the Meuse and the 
Moselle in the direction of Longwy by 
the First Army, while, at the same time, 
the Second Army should assure the of- 
fensive toward the rich coal fields of 
Briey. These operations were to be 
followed by an offensive toward Cha- 
teau-Salins east of the Moselle, thus iso- 
lating Metz. Accordingly, attacks on the 
American front had been ordered, and 
that of the Second Army was in progress 
on the morning of November 11, when 
instructions were received that hostili- 
ties should cease at 11 a. m. 

At this moment the line of the Amer- 
ican sector, from right to left, began at 
Port-sur-Seille, thence across the Mos- 
elle to Vandiéres and through the Woe- 
vre to Bezonvaux, in the foothills of the 
Meuse, thence along to the foothills and 
through the northern edge of the Woe- 
vre forests to the Meuse at Mouzay, 


thence along the Meuse connecting with 
the French under Sedan. 


RELATIONS WITH THE ALLIES 


Cooperation among the Allies has at 
all times been most cordial. A far 
greater effort has been put forth by the 
allied armies and staffs to assist us than 
could have been expected. The French 
Government and Army have always 
stood ready to furnish us with supplies, 
equipment, and transportation, and to 
aid us in every way. In the towns and 
hamlets wherever our troops have been 
stationed or billeted the French people 
have everywhere received them more as 
relatives and intimate friends than as 
soldiers of a foreign army. For these 
things words are quite inadequate to ex- 
press our gratitude. There can be no 
doubt that the relations growing out of 
our associations here assure a perma- 
nent friendship between the two peo- 
ples. Although we have not been so 
intimately associated with the people of 
Great Britain, yet their troops and ours 
when thrown together have always 
warmly fraternized. The reception of 
those of our forces who have passed 
through England and of those who have 
been stationed there has always been 
enthusiastic. Altogether it has been 
deeply impressed upon us that the ties 
of language and blood bring the British 
and ourselves together completely and 
inseparably. 

STRENGTH 


There are in Europe altogether, in- 
cluding a regiment and some sanitary 
units with the Italian Army and the or- 
ganizations at Murmansk, also includ- 
ing those en route from the States, ap- 
proximately 2,053,347 men, less our 
losses. Of this total there are in France 
1,338,169 combatant troops. Forty divi- 
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sions have arrived, of which the infan- 
try personnel of ten have been used as 
replacements, leaving thirty divisions 
now in France organized into three 
armies of three corps each. 

The losses of the Americans up to 
November 18 are: Killed and wounded, 
36,145; died of disease, 14,811; deaths 
unclassified, 2,204; wounded, 179,625; 
prisoners, 2,163; missing, 1,160. We 
have captured about 44,000 prisoners 
and 1,400 guns, howitzers, and trench 
mortars. 


COM MENDATION 


The duties of the General Staff, as 
well as those of the army and corps 
staffs, have been very ably performed. 
Especially is this true when we consider 
the new and difficult problems with 
which they have been confronted. This 
body of officers, both as individuals and 
as an Organization, has, I believe, no 
superiors in professional ability, in effi- 
ciency, or in loyalty. 

Nothing that we have in France bet- 
ter reflects the efficiency and devotion 
to duty of Americans in general than 
the Service of Supply, whose personnel 
is thoroughly imbued with a patriotic 
desire to do its full duty. They have at 
all times fully appreciated their respon- 
sibility to the rest of the army, and the 
results produced have been most grati- 
fying. 

Our Medical Corps is especially enti- 
tled to praise for the general effective- 
ness of its work, both in hospital and at 
the front. Embracing men of high 
professional attainments, and splendid 
women devoted to their calling and un- 
tiring in their efforts, this department 
has made a new record for medical and 
sanitary proficiency. 

The Quartermaster Department has 
had difficult and various tasks, but it 


has more than met all demands that 
have been made upon it. Its manage- 
ment and its personnel have been excep- 
tionally efficient and deserve every pos- 
sible commendation. 

As to the more technical services, the 
able personnel of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in France has splendidly fulfilled 
its functions, both in procurement and 
in forwarding the immense quantities of 
ordnance required. The officers and men 
and the young women of the Signal 
Corps have performed their duties with 
a large conception of the problem, and 
with a devoted and patriotic spirit to 
which the perfection of our communi- 
cations daily testifies. While the Engi- 
neer Corps has been referred to in an- 
other part of this report, it should be 
further stated that the work has re- 
quired large vision and high profes- 
sional skill, and great credit is due their 
personnel for the high proficiency that 
they have constantly maintained. 

Our aviators have no equals in dar- 
ing or in fighting ability, and have left 
a record of courageous deeds that will 
ever remain a brilliant page in the an- 
nals of our Army. While the Tank 
Corps has had limited opportunities, its 
personnel has responded gallantly on 
every possible occasion, and has shown 
courage of the highest order. 

The Adjutant General’s Department 
has been directed with a systematic 
thoroughness and excellence that sur- 
passed any previous work of its kind. 
The Inspector General’s Department has 
risen to the highest standards, and 
throughout has ably assisted command- 
ers in the enforcement of discipline. 
The able personnel of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department has solved 
with judgment and wisdom the multi- 
tude of difficult legal problems, many 
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of them involving questions of great 
international importance. 

It would be impossible in this brief 
preliminary report to do justice to the 
personnel of all the different branches 
of this organization, which I shall cover 
in detail in a later report. 

The Navy in European waters has at 
all times most cordially aided the Army, 
and it is most gratifying to report that 
there has never before been such per- 
fect cooperation between these two 
branches of the service. 

As to the Americans in Europe not 
in the military service, it is the greatest 
pleasure to say that, both in official and 
in private life, they are intensely patri- 





otic and loyal, and have been invariably 
sympathetic and helpful to the Army. 

Finally, I pay the supreme tribute to 
our officers and soldiers of the line. 
When I think of their heroism, their 
patience under hardships, their unflinch- 
ing spirit of offensive action, I am filled 
with emotion which I am unable to ex- 
press. Their deeds are immortal, and 
they have earned the eternal gratitude 
of our country. 

I am, Mr. Secretary, very respect- 
fully, 


Joun J. PeRsHING, 
General, Commander in Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
To the Secretary of War. 











A Hitch in the Trenches 


By Lieutenant Colonel E. E. Lewis, 102d Infantry 


infantry. With the exception of 

hospital corps men attached to 
companies and a few signal corps men 
attached to battalions, no other branch 
of the service has representatives in 
the front-line trenches. 

Therefore it is surprising to find the 
general lack of understanding and 
knowledge of trench life existing, and, 
on the part of the infantry itself, troops 
coming in for the first time seem to feel 
that they are entering a mysterious new 
world. 

In spite of all the training given be- 
fore the event, there is undoubtedly a 
spice in the fact that a short distance 
away an armed enemy lies in wait, and 
one whose actions cannot be foretold. 
Also, there is no atmosphere of the 
maneuver field where mistakes can be 
pointed out in a critique. It is fully 
understood that a man is allowed only 
one mistake. 

When the Americans went over the 
top on an offensive for the first time on 
July 18, with the French, it is hoped 
that the initiative passed for all time 
from the bosche to the Allies, and from 
now on, instead of figuring where to 
strike, he will figure on where we are 
going to strike. 

Nevertheless there will always be 
certain sections of the line which are to 
be simply held, according to traditional 
methods of defensive warfare, and it is 
with that phase only that this article 
pertains. 

So far as known there are no text- 
books concerning the subject, no pre- 
scribed methods or system of action. 


T intent life is essentially that of 





A responsible officer has to take over 
and “go it” alone. This should tend to 
quickly develop good leaders. An officer 
grows keen and absorbs much when in 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy, 
and from that time it is a case of fol- 
lowing out one of the oldest military 
maxims in history, viz: “Apply com- 
mon-sense to a military situation when 
it arises.” 

After the July advance a quiet sector 
will seem like a rest camp for those 
who participated, but there are many 
troops who have yet to enter the 
trenches for the first time. It might 
be well to follow a battalion in and 
out. The infantry battalion is the trench 
unit. Reliefs are made by battalion. 
As a general thing in quiet sectors a 
regiment will have two battalions on 
the line. The other battalion may be 
slated for numerous things, brigade or 
division reserve, or part of a second 
line of defense, etc. 

The battalion out of the line is ordi- 
narily considered in rest camp some- 
times a misnomer, as it may be doing 
intensive training during the day, or 
may spend all the hours of darkness 
working on a secondary line of defense. 

Assume that a battalion is in rest 
camp 5 kilometers in the rear of the 
line. On Monday the battalion com- 
mander gets the relief order that his 
battalion will relieve B Battalion in a 
certain part of the line on the night of 
Wednesday or Thursday. This will 
give him ample time to complete all 
arrangements. Relief orders are held 
as long as possible to minimize the 
chance of the bosche finding out, and 
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sometimes they are held too long, only 
reaching the battalion commander the 
evening before, which causes hustling. 
Sometimes the date of relief is ad- 
vanced a day at the last minute. This 
is not so hard on the battalion going in 
as it is on a battalion in the line when 
the relief is unexpectedly postponed at 
the last minute. Circumstances bring 
all these things around on occasions and 
must not be unexpected. 

Assuming the normal, the order hav- 
ing been received on Monday, on Tues- 
day the relief parties go up to the line. 
In established,well-organized sectors the 
connecting trenches and camouflage are 
usually such that approach to the line 
and complete reconnaissance of the po- 
sition can be made during hours of day- 
light without coming under observation. 
In other positions this must sometimes 
be done after dark, which is most un- 
satisfactory. Reconnaissance and relief 
can of course take place all in one day, 
but it is most wearing, and a night’s 
sleep should intervene where possible. 

There seems to be no fixed system of 
reconnaissance personnel. Sometimes 
it is prescribed in orders and sometimes 
it is left to the battalion commander. 
The following is suggested, assuming 
that the battalion commander receives 
the relief order Monday afternoon for 
the battalion to go in on Wednesday 
night. 

On Tuesday the battalion commander, 
all company commanders and one other 
officer from each company, mess ser- 
geants and one noncommissioned officer 
from each platoon go forth in separate 
groups. 

The geographical area occupied by a 
regiment is referred to as a zone; that 
of a battalion, a center of resistance; a 
company, a sub-center; the platoon it- 
self is organized into a fighting position 


referred to as a combat group. A com- 
bat group may consist of one or more 
platoons or even a whole company. 
Small advanced posts put out in the day- 
time for observation are referred to as 
petite posts, observation posts, or listen- 
ing posts. Each unit commander has a 
fixed post known as the post of com- 
mand (P. C.), company P. C., etc. 

The incoming battalion commander 
proceeds to the battalion P. C. for con- 
ference with the outgoing battalion 
commander and should obtain from 
him all available information in regard 
to the military situation They should 
go over as much of their own line as 
is possible, and the outgoing com- 
mander should explain on the ground. 
The battalion P. C. is not the best place 
to get an idea of the military situation. 
The “dossier” at the battalion P. C. 
should be gone over. This should con- 
sist of all live written data relative to 
the center, plans, instructions, codes, 
aeroplane photos, etc. Dossiers are very 
apt to get overloz ded with obsolete and 
unnecessary papers and should be 
cleaned out periodically. Particular 
attention to the following should be 
paid by incoming battalion commanders: 

Maps and sketches of our lines and 
trenches and those of the enemy. 

The barrage line both day and night. 
Sometimes these may coincide. Bat- 
talion commanders should understand 
exactly where the barrage will fall, the 
signal for same, how the signal reaches 
the artillery, length of time of barrage, 
number and kind of guns and location 
of same. Signals for barrage are usu- 
ally given by rocket from company or 
platoon P. C.’s in the front line. The 
signals are changed from time to time. 
These signals are observed at the artil- 
lery observation station, or it may be 
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necessary to have a secondary station 
in rear to relay the signal. The bar- 
rage continues for a fixed period and 
eases unless the signal is repeated. The 
barrage may be all normal, all event- 
ual, or a combination—normal coming 
from guns laid and ready to open up 
on signal; eventual, requiring a pre- 
liminary adjustment. 

When a barrage is called for, the 
rocket should not alone be relied upon, 
but all available means of communica- 
tion should be used to assure the artil- 
lery being notified. The codes and 
their methods of use should be under- 
stood. The surest way to handle mat- 
ters relating to the artillery is through 
the attached artillery liaison officer. 
He can obtain retaliatory fire for you 
whenever necessary. 

Aeroplane photographs of the enemy 
position should be studied. All known 
information of the activity or inten- 
tions of the enemy should be turned 
over. 

Units on right and left should be 
known, support units and location of 
their various P. C.’s. Battalion, com- 
pany and platoon commanders in line 
should maintain close liaison with the 
units on right and left. 

The plan of defense should be care- 
fully studied and understood, also the 
plans for counter-attacks. Each bat- 
talion commander must take over the 
plan of defense and of counter-attacks 
as he finds it. If, after occupancy of 
the position, he feels that he can im- 
prove upon the existing plan, he should 
at once submit his ideas to the regi- 
mental commander. It sometimes may 
happen that the incoming commander 
will find no plan of defense or of coun- 
ter-attacks. He should then prepare 
same at once, however crude, and im- 
prove on it as he becomes familiar with 


the situation. The plan of defense 
should include everybody from the bat- 
talion commander to the privates, and 
each should know exactly what he is 
to do in case of attack. It is always 
better to do something in case of raid 
or attack than to stand demoralized 
and do nothing. Each unit must have 
its own individual plan of defense and 
counter-attack, all forming part of the 
one higher up. The counter-attack is 
to be used if the enemy succeeds in 
penetrating a portion of the line. It 
should be launched promptly by the 
individual commander upon his own 
responsibility, as delay is fatal. 

If the plan of counter-attack is a 
reasonably good one, is understood by 
officers and men, and if they have been 
thoroughly drilled in it, it will succeed 
if promptly and vigorously pushed. 
The plan of counter-attack is made up 
to fit the terrain and military situation. 
Sometimes one unit counter-attacks in 
another’s territory. 

The above in regard to maps, 
sketches, barrage, liaison and plan of 
defense and counter-attacks apply 
equally to company and platoon com- 
manders ; also location of first-aid sta- 
tions and locations and contents of am- 
munition and matériel dumps. These 
are usually listed and turned in with 
the dossier. The method of obtaining 
food and water should be fully under- 
stood. Upon reconnaissance, mess ser- 
geants should devote themselves exclu- 
sively to that. The transportation 
allowed an infantry battalion at present 
is 4 ration and baggage wagons, 4 com- 
bat wagons, 4 ration carts, 4 water 
carts, 4 rolling kitchens. 

A battalion in a center of resistance 
sometimes has two companies in the 
line, one in right support and one in 
left support, or three companies on the 
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line with one in support. Companies 
on the line have one platoon in support. 
There should be no trouble about the 
support companies using their rolling 
kitchens and getting three hot meals 
daily. For companies on the line, kitch- 
ens are established as near as possible, 
and carrying parties carry the food to 
the men in the trenches. Rolling kitch- 
ens make a tremendous noise and are 
not usually taken near the front line. 
Field ranges or fire irons make up the 
kitchens of front-line companies. Water 
is obtained from available sources in 
rear and brought up to companies in 
the water carts. Containers should be 
on hand so that the carts can be emp- 
tied and returned at once. Men fill 
canteens from the containers. A water 
cart destroyed by a shell is a real ca- 
lamity. Replenishment of food and 
water is of course done after dark and 
by the personnel of the regiment supply 
company attached to each battalion. 
Constant attention to the food and 
water situation should be given by bat- 
talion and company commanders and 
platoon leaders. 

Because the preceding battalion’ did 
it a certain way is no reason why a bet- 
ter way cannot be found. In a fixed 
position there is no reason why men 
should not have enough to eat and drink, 
and hot food at that. Where charcoal 
and canned heat are available there is 
no danger of smoke drawing fire. 

Company commanders and mess ser- 
geants must find out definitely the num- 
ber of men to be left behind (signal- 
men, etc.), to be attached to incoming 
companies for rations. With our pres- 
ent inexperienced mess sergeants it has 
sometimes been found that many more 
were being fed than the ration returns 
called for. 





Rations are issued daily on daily 
strength returns, and company com- 
manders must constantly watch for 
changes. If twenty replacements join 
in the afternoon there will be twenty 
suppers short. Word must then be sent 
to the supply company to have extra 
rations brought up that night so as not 
to carry the shortage over twenty-four 
hours. The company commander should 
look out for this and not count on regi- 
mental headquarters to do it, because 
his company goes hungry if the rations 
do not come. Reconnaissance parties 
going to the trenches should take their 
rations for the day with them. 

The foregoing rather jumbled re- 
marks cover the subject of reconnais- 
sance, in a general way, which takes the 
whole day, and the reconnaissance par- 
ties then return to their billets with the 
exception of one officer per company 
and one noncommissioned officer per 
platoon, who remain to locate their units 
upon arrival. 

The following day, the day of the 
relief, the scout officer, battalion intel- 
ligence section and battalion headquar- 
ters, except battalion commander, pro- 
ceed to their new positions in small 
groups, taking rations for the day with 
them. The battalion scout officer can be 
the most valuable man in the battalion, 
and his job is dangerous and sometimes 
thankless. He should be very carefully 
selected and not kept at it until he be- 
comes stale. He should be keen, in- 
trepid, energetic, cool, and, in general, 
should show the highest soldierly quali- 
fications. His field of operations is No 
Man’s Land and the enemy line. The 
Intelligence Section under him (scouts, 
observers, snipers) should be modelled 
after him. They are detailed from the 
companies, and it is hoped that they will 
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eventually become a distinct organiza- 
tion with distinct ratings as scouts and 
increased pay. 

A man possessing the qualifications 
for a good scout can usually be a ser- 
geant in his own company and doesn’t 
care to become a private in the intelli- 
gence section. Neither does the com- 
pany commander wish to spare him. 

The headquarters, consisting of adju- 
tant, sergeant major, clerks, signalmen, 
runners and orderlies, go up and pre- 
pare to take over their duties upon com- 
pletion of relief. Signalmen and run- 
ners should be organized and controlled 
by the adjutant. The regimental signal 
officer also exercises control over the 
signalmen, but the two can cooperate 
to advantage. 

The adjutant finds out the system in 
vogue in regard to reports and returns; 
what is required and when and what 
hours reports must be in from com- 
panies in time for consolidation. He 
should find exactly how official papers 
go to and from regimental headquar- 
ters. He should obtain a schedule of 
the time it takes runners to go to regi- 
mental headquarters, each company, and 
battalions on right and left, by night 
and by day. If there is no such sched- 
ule he should make one. Runners fol- 
low the C. T. in daylight and go by 
shortest route at night. 

Battalion commanders should thor- 
oughly understand the methods of com- 
munication at their disposal. They are, 
usually, telephone to regimental head- 
quarters and battalion headquarters on 
right and left. I have seen telephones 
in company P. C.’s, but they seem to be 
going out of style; or if placed there 
they are kept sealed, only to be used in 
case of emergency. 

“Listening in” sets in use both by the 
Allies and enemy can pick up telephone 


conversations by means of powerfu! 
amplifiers, so all telephone conversation 
is camouflaged or by prearranged code. 
For instance, “At 2 o’clock washing was 
out on the line” might mean that a bat- 
talion relief had just been completed. 
“T. P. S.” may be imperfectly described 
as a telegraph set which works through 
the earth with a short wire at each end. 
It is only used from battalion headquar- 
ters to regimental headquarters, and the 
defect is that there is no way of know- 
ing whether or not the message has been 
received. T.S. F. is a radio from bat- 
talion headquarters to regiment. 

Optic lights or heliographs are used 
from company headquarters to battalion 
and farther to the rear. They are only 
used to send messages to the rear. 

The buzzer can be used from battal- 
ion to company P. C.’s. It is by wire, 
and messages can be sent in clear. No 
method has yet been found to tap in. 

Pyrotechnics are used in calling for 
barrage and other signals to artillery 
and signals to aeroplanes, and giving 
information of gas at certain localities. 
White flares are used by both sides to 
light up the foreground and do it effec- 
tively. Some discourage this, claiming 
that it shows nervousness, but if there 
are no friendly patrols in his imme- 
diate front, it is believed a platoon 
leader should send up a flare occasion- 
ally to see exactly what the situation 
is. He will not infrequently uncover a 
hostile patrol. 

On a dark night one can sit out and 
watch an old-fashioned 4th of July with 
the pyrotechnics going off on both sides. 

Panels, or white cloths, are used to 
signal aeroplanes in daylight. It is diffi- 
cult to prevent men from using them 
as gun rags. In case of a forward 
movement and a friendly plane comes 
overhead and asks where your line is, 
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men should use paper, handkerchiefs, 
shirts or anything handy, care being 
taken to conceal them from the enemy. 

Runners are still as vital as in the 
days of Julius Caesar. Important mes- 
sages should be sent in duplicate by 
two different runners at intervals. In 
case of heavy shelling the phones and 
buzzers go out at once. As soon as the 
trenches are occupied by a new unit the 
adjutant should require runners to make 
several trips daily and nightly until they 
can find their way blindfolded. It is 
vital. Certain men should be told off 
for certain fixed runs. Company com- 
manders should utilize spare time to 
increase the number of men in their 
companies who know the way around. 
Every man should know the location of 
his platoon and company P. C., ammu- 
nition dump and the first-aid station. 
Platoon and company commanders 
should have at their disposal sufficient 
men who know the way to the P. C.’s 
on their right and left and the battalion 
aC. 

Homing pigeons are kept at battalion 
headquarters, usually two pairs. They 
are brought from divisional headquar- 
ters every three or four days, are scan- 
tily fed and turned loose at the end of 
three or four days. The messages are 
put in capsules attached to their feet. 
They should be released in pairs at one- 
minute intervals, the female first, and 
the male will follow. They make one 
circle in the air and then go straight to 
the pigeon loft at division headquarters, 
giving notice of their arrival by a me- 
chanical device. Their time of flight 
should be checked so that battalion com- 
manders will know approximately how 
long it will take to get a message 
through to division headquarters in 
case of emergency. 

Some sectors have a large search- 


light installed for use in emergency. 
Battalion commanders should be sure 
that men are on duty who understand 
its operation and exactly what territory 
in front can be lighted up when neces- 
sary. 

On the night of the relief the battal- 
ion enters by prescribed routes, which 
should be the shortest and safest and 
arranged so as to avoid jamming of 
units in the C. T.’s, sometimes quite a 
problem, which requires considerable 
study on the part of the battalion com- 
mander. The relief starts so that the 
leading unit does not come into the 
open until dark. Pictures appear fre- 
quently in illustrated magazines show- 
ing American troops on their way to the 
trenches in broad daylight, singing and 
preceded by a band. Fortunately that 
only occurs in the pictures. They move 
rapidly, silently and seriously, by pla- 
toon. The company having farthest to 
go should, of course, start first, and this 
should run down to platoons, squads, 
etc., and platoons should have a fixed 
interval to avoid jamming on the roads 
in case of shelling. Companies and pla- 
toons should be carefully organized be- 
fore starting, to make relief go off 
smoothly. Everything should be pre- 
arranged and foreseen so as to make a 
relief proceed rapidly and like clock- 
work. In the maze of trenches, par- 
ticularly after dark, it is an easy matter 
to get lost, and this should be obviated 
by efficient and carefully trained guides. 

As prearranged between battalion 
commanders, one guide from each pla- 
toon meets the corresponding platoon at 
a designated point and conducts it to 
its place in the line. The relief of the 
platoon completed, both platoon leaders 
send word to their company commander 
at the company P. C., and the relieved 
platoon is conducted promptly to its bil- 
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let in the rest camp. No matter what 
happens, the program of the relief must 
not be interrupted. The outgoing bat- 
talion must be out and back out of range 
before daylight. When the company 
commanders have received reports from 
all their platoon leaders they send word 
to the battalion commander who, when 
he has heard from all the companies, 
sends word to regimental headquarters. 
Relief nights are usually anxious ones 
at regimental headquarters. One officer 
per company and one noncommissioned 
officer per platoon usually stay over 
until noon the next day, or for twenty- 
four hours as fixed in relief orders. 
Command passes upon completion of 
relief or at noon the following day as 
fixed in orders. The former method 
is believed to work better. 

Battalions in organized, quiet sectors 
usually have twenty days in and ten out 
or sixteen in and eight out. More im- 
portant matters cause this to vary 
greatly. 

Having taken over their positions, 
unit commanders must set about imme- 
diately to improve them and the plan of 
defense and counter-attack. Constant 
repair work is necessary for the up- 
keep of a position. It is a disgrace for 
troops to allow trenches to deteriorate 
during occupancy. There is sometimes 
a tendency to take a position as found 
and live in it. It should be the aim of 
each unit commander to improve his 
position and turn it over in better shape 
than he received it. Sometimes with 
poor facilities, a shortage of tools, and 
a run of bad weather, this is a difficult 
matter, but one should do his best. 

Fire and communicating trenches 
should be kept drained, and duck-board 
laid to walk on and kept in repair. Re- 
vetments should be kept in shape. Dug- 
outs should be kept drained and clean. 


There should be sufficient bombproof 
dugouts conveniently placed to shelter 
the command. 

The regimental pioneers and engineer 
troops can be obtained for new work 
necessary along this line. Gas-proof 
curtains should be on all entrances and 
gas alarms (Klaxons, bells, shell cases, 
etc.) put up at convenient places. Ver- 
nal sprayers with the necessary liquid 
should always be in readiness in suffi- 
cient quantities. Curtains should be 
dampened. Water will answer if there 
is no liquid spray. Fans for clearing 
dugouts and trenches of gas should also 
be in place. 

Latrines should be constructed in 
convenient places under cover and kept 
in sanitary condition with chloride of 
lime. They should be filled and new 
ones dug as often as necessary. 

The strictest care should be given to 
sanitation and policing, or trenches will 
soon become uninhabitable. Each pla- 
toon should be assigned a definite area. 

A great many of the hardships of life 
in the trenches can be avoided by the 
use of energy and Yankee ingenuity. 
Guide wires for use in the dark are a 
great help. No slackening of discipline 
should be tolerated in the trenches. 
Smart salutes can be rendered in the 
front-line trenches as easily as else- 
where. Men should be required to shave 
daily. Camouflage should be used as 
much as possible to conceal emplace- 
ments, dumps, etc., from hostile aero- 
planes. Camouflage of roads, covered 
ways, etc., is usually the work of the 
engineers. Life in the trenches can 
be made comfortable and reasonably 
“safe,” never as safe as poker, perhaps, 
but frequently less exciting. Care 
should be taken to prevent men from 
exposing themselves. The Germans are 
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good at that, and it is rare that one can 
be seen in the front positions. 

If a position is bombarded, men must 
take to the dugouts and remain on the 
alert ready to dive out upon signal, 
which must be given the moment the 
bombardment ceases. 

The enemy cannot come over where 
his own shells are falling thick, and if 
men get out promptly to their combat 
positions prepared to “repel boarders” 
they can always handle the situation. 
If dugouts do not exist, they should be 
constructed. 

All damage to trenches and obstacles 
should be repaired as soon as darkness 
comes on. The obstacles and wiring in 
front of each position should be in- 
spected nightly. In laying new wiring 
screw stakes should be used. If these 
are not available, a sandbag laid on the 
top of the stake will deaden the noise 


of pounding. 

When it is desired to block certain 
trenches in case of attack chavaux de 
frix should be arranged like a trap, so 
that pulling a stake or rope will bring 
them down into the trench at once. 


All entrances where the enemy might 
filter in from the front or flanks, aban- 
doned trenches, ravines, etc., should be 
thoroughly blocked. Grass and weeds 
in front which might give cover to the 
enemy should be kept cut. 

Every effort should be made to keep 
up the spirits of the men in the trenches 
—close and constant supervision of 
their living accommodations, their food 
and water supply. Shoes or clothing 
should be furnished to men in need of 
them. 

Mail should be brought up nightly on 
the ration carts and distributed. Daily 
newspapers and reading matter can be 
brought up and distributed for use in 
leisure time. Writing materials should 


be furnished the men and platoon lead- 
ers should censor all letters daily and 
send them off. Information of the en- 
emy and of the general military situa- 
tion, as far as practicable, should be 
disseminated among the men. They 
will take an intelligent interest in it 
and be better soldiers for it. 

A platoon leader must be constantly 
looking into the state of his men and 
encourage them to come to him with 
their troubles. The platoon leader who 
has the confidence and respect of his 
men will have a platoon that will fight 
for him and follow his slightest word. 
They will model themselves after him 
unconsciously. If he is cool and happy, 
they will be likewise. If he is nervous 
and jumpy it will show at once in the 
platoon. A French officer of distinc- 
tion once told me he thought it was 
harder to be a good infantry platoon 
leader than a Marshal of France. 

Hours of “Stand to” vary with sea- 
son, locality and other conditions. They 
may be for an hour before daylight 
until half an hour after, and from an 
hour before dark until half an hour 
after. During the “Stand to” period, 
all men must be at the alert in readi- 
ness. This does not mean that all men 
must be on watch in their combat posi- 
tions. There is a tendency toward this, 
which unnecessarily fatigues the men. 
One out of four can be on watch with 
the others resting, providing they are 
awake and fully dressed with arms at 
hand. At “Stand to” a platoon leader 
should inspect the arms and accoutre- 
ments of his platoon, the automatic 
rifles, the ammunition supply and the 
grenades. Grenades should be kept in 
handy places in covered boxes and not 
thrown on the parapet to rust. The 
amount of ammunition of various kinds 
to be in the battalion and company 
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dumps and on the men, is provided in 
tables and should be kept up. Daily in- 
spections by company and platoon com- 
manders check up on this. Ammuni- 
tion used should be replenished at once. 

In each battalion there is a gas and 
salvage officer assisted by a personnel 
of noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates distributed through the companies 
and platoons. Their duties along this 
line should take precedence over all 
others. The platoon gas noncommis- 
sioned officer should inspect all masks 
daily and report defective masks to pla- 
toon leader at once. Men should also 
be taught to test their own masks. This 
can be done by drawing in through the 
mouthpiece, holding the hand over the 
flue in the canister, and then blow out 
while squeezing shut the air release. 
The gas noncommissioned officer should 
inspect all gas-protection appliances 
daily and see that they are in condition. 
Curtains should be sprayed. The sal- 
vage detail of each platoon should 
gather daily everything in the way of 
clothing, equipment, etc. ; in fact every- 
thing found lying around, and pass it 
on to the company salvage dump and 
from there to the battalion salvage 
dump, where it is sent back nightly on 
the empty ration carts. It is surprising 
what a mass of stuff is collected, and 
the saving to the Government must be 
immense. 

Panics should be avoided when the 
enemy uses gas. Men must get accus- 
tomed to it, keep cool, and learn by ex- 
perience how to meet it. A mask 
whieh does not interfere with talking 
and giving orders is very necessary for 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Gas sentries should be constantly 
posted in front of dugouts and in suffi- 
cient numbers to give ample warning 
to all. 


Men on watch in the front line should 
be posted in pairs to keep each other 
company and should be relieved at fre- 
quent intervals. The strain is great, 
and at night bushes take shape and ad- 
vance and leaves become bosche hel- 
mets. 

Men soon get a keen intuition as to 
which shells are going to land nearby. 
They should be warned and take cover 
promptly when an enemy airplane comes 
over. The same applies to an allied 
plane if the enemy is shooting at it, 
because of falling fragments of shell. 

Strict care should be enforced at all 
times to avoid accidents with rifles and 
grenades. Severe punishment should 
be imposed where necessary and strict 
watch kept for any attempt at self- 
inflicted wounds. 

Preventing men from consuming 
their reserve rations at odd times is 
always a problem. 

The countersign and patrol come 
down from above, and the adjutant 
should see that he gets it each day in 
time to send word to the front line 
before dark. 

There is usually one machine-gun 
company in each C. R. and sometimes 
two. It is usually under the command 
of the C. O. C. R., although I have 
seen it under command of the brigade 
machine-gun officer. The former would 
seem to be the only workable plan. The 
battalion commander should familiarize 
himself with the machine-gun situation 
and what orders the machine-gun cap- 
tain has from higher authority, where 
the emplacements are, fields of fire of 
the guns, whether they are properly 
placed to cover central points and give 
sweeping fire along the fronts of the 
positions, also the location and capac- 
ity of the machine-gun ammunition 
dumps. As a rule, no machine-gun 
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position can be moved without the ap- 
proval of the divisional machine-gun 
officer. Arrangements should be made 
for each machine gun to have infantry 
support with it. 

A few Stokes mortars and 37-mm. 
guns are usually placed in each C. R. 
The commanders, usually operating un- 
der orders from the regimental com- 
mander, do not fire except in case of 
emergency. All battalion commanders 
should understand what the situation 
in regard to these guns is and where 
they are. 

The official time should be obtained 
daily from regimental headquarters and 
transmitted to the companies 

The battalion commander should in- 
spect some part of his line every day or 
night. It will usually be physically im- 
possible for him to go over his whole 
line once a day. Company commanders 
should inspect their company positions 
daily and at other odd times. 

Battalion commanders should assem- 
ble company commanders at the bat- 
talion P. C. occasionally to go over the 
situation and discuss matters. 

Company commanders should have a 
daily conference with platoon leaders. 
These conferences should take place or- 
dinarily just before evening “Stand to,” 
and platoon leaders should not be sent 
for at odd times except in case of 
emergency. 

Officers and men should have a fixed 
time for rest, which should be portioned 
out and undisturbed. Gentlemen’s hours 
are the general rule in the trenches— 
up most of the night and sleep most of 
the morning. 

In addition to the two medical corps 
men attached to each company, there 
should be 8 soldiers in each company 
detailed as litter bearers who should 
always be available for this duty while 


in the line. They can be used for other 
duty around the P. C., but should be 
available at call as litter bearers. Com- 
pany mechanics fit in well on this de- 
tail. These men should receive instruc- 
tion in first-aid from the battalion sur- 
geon. Situations will arise where 8 
men are not enough, but if each com- 
pany always has 8 men trained and 
available, any situation can be handled 
by hasty additions when necessary. 

A plentiful supply of candles for all 
dugouts should be kept on hand. Bat- 
talion commanders will find they need 
many in order to work far into the 
night on the paper work which seems 
to be always with us. 

A daily intelligence and activity re- 
port should be drawn up by the bat- 
talion scout officer under supervision of 
the battalion commander. One of the 
intelligence section should be designated 
to devote his whole time to this clerical 
work. Each company commander 
should submit, every morning at a des- 
ignated time, a report according to pre- 
scribed form covering all information 
regarding his sub-center for the past 
twenty-four hours. These are consoli- 
dated at battalion headquarters into one 
report covering the battalion center and 
sent to regimental headquarters. Noth- 
ing in the way of information is too 
small to go on these reports—a dog 
heard barking at a certain place at a 
certain time, etc. Information should 
be sent in from time to time to the bat- 
talion S. O. so that the company intel- 
ligence report can be reduced to a mini- 
mum and cover only points not already 
reported on. Everybody in the battal- 
ion should be encouraged to be on the 
watch and report anything seen in the 
direction of the enemy line, and the 
amount of useful information that can 
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be collected in a battalion in twenty- 
four hours is surprising. 

Observers and snipers posts are es- 
tablished by the battalion S. O. and kept 
vigorously active. 

Liaison with units on the right and 
left is kept up at night by means of 
patrols and is imperative. It is well 
for adjoining battalions to have a mixed 
post between their flanks at night, and 
patrols go out at intervals from this 
post. Wire patrols go out to repair 
wire nightly when necessary. 

Vigorous patrolling into No Man’s 
Land and to the enemy line should be 
directed nightly by the battalion com- 
mander. This is the duty of the bat- 
talion S. O., but he should be rested 
from time to time, and all lieutenants 
should have experience in leading patrols 
into No Man’s Land. A sketch show- 
ing routes of all patrols taken and in- 
formation obtained should be turned 
over to incoming commanders by out- 
going battalion commanders. Constant 
study of the terrain and military situ- 
ation is necessary on the part of bat- 
talion commanders, so that they can di- 
rect the patrol work. The general route, 
mission, and time should be laid down 
by the battalion commander and the 
execution left to the patrol leader. 

Patrols should not be so large as to 
be unwieldy or so small as to be help- 
less; 20 men under an officer, of which 
part can be used as a covering detach- 
ment, is a normal number. Where 
bosche patrols are suspected of oper- 
ating, ambush patrols should be posted. 
Chanchat rifle teams should form part 
of these ambush patrols. Every effort 
should be kept up to obtain information 
of the enemy and to capture prisoners. 
Where information is scanty, raids are 
necessary, and they are sometimes 
costly and always uncertain. It should 


be the wish of every battalion to own 
No Man’s Land and to feel that the 
enemy dare not set foot in it. The 
importance of taking prisoners should 
be impressed on all, as the information 
obtained from them may prove invalu- 
able. 

Battalion commanders should issue 
regular written patrol orders. There is 
an artillery liaison officer with each in- 
fantry battalion commander, and he 
should be kept informed as to where 
and when patrols operate so that our 
own artillery will not fire on them. It 
is best to handle all artillery matters 
through the liaison officer, and incom- 
ing battalion commanders should con- 
fer with him upon arrival and get a 
thorough understanding of the artillery 
situation. 

Patrols or anybody at any time en- 
tering places where bosche have been 
should beware of traps. Pulling a news- 
paper out of a dugout corner may ex- 
plode a trap. Leaving traps behind 
upon retirement is one of their favorite 
devices and everything should be viewed 
with suspicion. 

Relief is always welcome. A turn in 
the trenches is an undeniable strain 
upon officers and men. Upon being re- 
lieved and back in rest billets the first 
twenty-four hours should be given up 
to complete rest and relaxation. Then 
the delousing machine should be put 
into operation, men bathed and clothing 
deloused. 

Billeting parties, with cooks, should 
be sent out ahead from the trenches to 
make all arrangements, so that when 
platoons arrive about daylight, worn 
out, they can be furnished with hot 
coffee and sandwiches and then con- 
ducted right te billets to turn in. 

Every arrangement should be made 
to have arrival in billets of troops just 
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out of the line go off smoothly. This 
requires close supervision on the part 
of the battalion commander and all offi- 
cers. Battalion billeting details should 
be permanent as far as possible. Officers 
in charge of billets should inspect them 
carefully upon arrival and departure 
and note defects. A bill for the same 
broken lock is sometimes submitted 
three or four times. 

No matter in what condition troops 
find billets, they should be left scrupu- 
lously clean. A battalion provost guard 
under supervision of the battalion com- 
mander is a useful thing while in rest 
billets. The attitude of the local inhab- 
itants is an exact gauge of the conduct 
of troops who have previously occupied 
your billets. 

The above was written hastily in a 
hospital where there were no orders or 
records to consult and nobody to dis- 


cuss matters with, so it is hoped errors 
will be overlooked. 

One live bosche is worth many dead. 
Prisoners should be disarmed and sent 
rapidly to the rear so that intelligence 
officers can “third degree” them before 
they have time to think too much. 
Everything taken should be sent with 
them. A tendency to keep souvenirs 
should be repressed. Men capturing 
prisoners can attach a note with their 
names to articles captured desired for 
souvenirs, and these will be returned 
after the intelligence department is 
through with them. Most prisoners 
captured seem glad of it and willing to 
talk. It is believed that if German sol- 
diers knew they would get good food 
and considerate treatment they would 
surrender in droves at every oppor- 
tunity. 





The Inevitable Reflection 
By Ist Lieutenant Warren J. Clear, 22d Infantry 


HAT is discipline? An Eng- 
\V lish officers defines it as “That 

long-continued habit by which 
the very muscles of the soldier instinc- 
tively obey the word of command, so 
that under whatever stress of circum- 
stances, danger and death he hears that 
word of command, even if his mind be 
too confused and astounded to attend, 
yet his muscles will obey.” 

It is indeed all this, and more. 
“The very soul of an army.” 

It is that intangible, almost indefina- 
ble thing that creates an army; that 
distinguishes it from a mob. It is the 
only means by which the fear of death, 
the most demoralizing influence men can 
be subjected to, may be overcome. 

No army, before or since Rome’s 
legions under the iron discipline of 
Caesar swept the civilized world, has 
won success without it, and this war, 
more than any other, has proved the 
inestimable value of discipline—that 
ability to obey, instantly and willingly. 

How is discipline manifested? Ordi- 
narily through the observance of mili- 
tary etiquette and the rendering of pre- 
scribed honors and courtesies, chief 
among which is the salute. 

Can we claim that we have discipline 
unless it is manifested? Unless tine ex- 
ternal, visible signs are there too? 

General Pershing answers our ques- 
tions in a cablegram dated September 
24, 1917, in which he urges the War 
Department to train the soldier in those 
essentials which Americans are prone 
to condemn and ridicule as militaristic, 
useless and debasing. The second para- 
graph of the cablegram reads: 


It is 


I cannot too strongly impress upon 
the War Department the absolute ne- 
cessity of rigid insistence that all men 
be thoroughly grounded in the school of 
the soldier. Salutes should be rendered 
by both officers and men in most military 
manner, with special emphasis on rigid 
position of soldiers in saluting and 
when at attention. A prompt military 
salute . . . simply emphasizes an ag- 
gressive attitude of mind and body that 
marks the true soldier. The loyalty, 
readiness, and alertness indicated by 
strictest adherence to this principle will 
immensely increase the pride and 
fighting spirit of our troops. 

Why did the commander of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force insist that 
valuable time be devoted to instruction 
in saluting when it might seemingly be 
better employed in training our troops 
for combat? First of all, because he is 
a peerless soldier, and secondly, because 
he profited by the lesson the Canadians 
were taught at such bitter cost in 1915, 
when they learned that saluting and 
other exterior manifestations of disci- 
pline are more necessary and indispens- 
able in the trenches than they are on 
the parade field. 

Despite the lessons of the war and 
Pershing’s cablegram there is nothing 
in which the American Army is more 
lax and negligent than in the matter of 
saluting. A careful and extended in- 
vestigation tends to prove that there 
are two chief reasons why our troops 
are so indifferent and careless in the 
matter of saluting their officers. One 
reason is because they are rarely, if 
ever, corrected when they fail to salute 
or salute in a slovenly and improper 
fashion. The other, and most apparent 
reason, is that a majority of our officers 
themselves are most indifferent to the 
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value of the salute and criminally care- 
less in the way they return salutes. The 
officer's indifference is inevitably re- 
flected in the enlisted man’s attitude to- 
ward the salute. 

Many of our officers, ‘fresh from 
training camp and civil life, have too 
little regard for discipline and no ap- 
preciation of the value of the salute. 
Many of them are not soldiers in the 
real sense of being men who have had 
military training. A large number of 
them received officers’ commissions be- 
cause of technical, administrative and 
business ability and have done their 
share in organizing, provisioning and 
feeding our forces overseas. 

If an enlisted man passes without 
saluting they never notice the omission. 
If saluted, they ignore the courtesy al- 
together or else return it with a per- 
functory wave of the hand. 

In New York City especially is this 
negligence most painfully apparent. 
Second lieutenants, proudly puffing Pall 
Malls, with bars of virgin gold repos- 
ing heavily on their surprised shoulders, 
flaunt proudly past colonels and brig- 
adier generals, never deigning to re- 
move their hands from the deep re- 
cesses of their pockets. 

Occasionally an enlisted man forgets 
he is in New York and salutes one of 
these high ranking officers with the 
gold bars, boots and spurs, and is re- 
warded by a curious stare of mingled 
surprise and pity. Is it any wonder that 
the soldier vows that he will never 
render another salute? 

These deplorable conditions are not 
confined to New York and Washington. 

Brig. Gen. F. H. Greene, command- 
ing the Philippine Department, issued a 
recent official order in which he says: 

The prescribed exchange of salutes 


between officers is so seldom observed 
and the failure of enlisted men to prop- 


erly salute officers is so often apparent 
that the provisions of existing orders 
on the subject appear to have been 
given little or no attention. 

These shortcomings indicate a low- 
ered standard of discipline that cannot 
be allowed to continue; the existence of 
which is a reproach to the responsible 
officers. . . . 


General Greene may well say that 
“These shortcomings indicate a lowered 
standard of discipline.” It is significant 
that the Russian Soldiers’ and Work- 
ingmen’s Congress passed this appar- 
ently trifling resolution, “The men will 
not in future salute officers.” Two 
weeks later a telegram from the Rus- 
sian Army Headquarters read, “The 
troops have left the trenches. The ar- 
tillery is being sold. Officers are serv- 
ing as cooks and orderlies.” 

We are about to create a new army. 
Let us hope that the War Department 
retains in the service those officers only 
who have a proper conception of disci- 
pline, a whole-hearted respect for the 
courtesies of the service, a genuine ap- 
preciation of the value of the salute. 
Our army will reflect its officers. 

Listen again to Pershing: 


The strict methods used at West 
Point in training new cadets in these 
elementary principles (saluting, etc.) 
have given the Academy its superior 
excellence. These methods should be 
applied rigorously and completely in the 
forces we are now organizing. 


Let us apply these methods “rigor- 
ously and completely,” impressing upon 
both officers and men the importance of 
the so-called “little things,” the observ- 
ance of which made our old Army the 
“perfect miniature” that it was. 

Then we will have discipline—not 
the Prussian discipline of force, main- 
tained by the pistol and the lash, but a 
discipline based on pride, patriotism and 
respect; upheld by appeals to common- 
sense and the mighty force of example. 
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Motor Transportation of Infantry 
By Chester B. Voorhees' 


T IS generally admitted that all 
| other arms and corps of the service 

exist only for the purpose of aiding 
the infantry, directly or indirectly. To 
render this aid most efficiently requires 
not only a knowledge of the possibilities 
and limitations of the infantry by the 
other branches, but calls for an equal 
understanding on the part of the in- 
fantry of the limitations and possibili- 
ties of those arms and corps with whom 
it comes in contact, and particularly 
those which directly aid the infantry in 
action. 

This sympathetic understanding of 
the other man’s possibilities has greatly 
increased the efficiency with which the 
infantry and the artillery cooperate, and 
this understanding should be extended 
further. Anything which facilitates the 
fighting of the infantry should be un- 
derstood by the infantry officer. 

One of the limitations of infantry 
has been its lack of mobility. Our Field 
Service teaches that good infantry un- 
der favorable conditions may march 30 
miles a day, but in large bodies will 
rarely exceed 12 to 15 miles. Mount 
the infantryman and call him a dragoon, 
and under favorable conditions he may 
do 70 miles a day. But the dragoon 
for several reasons will not entirely sat- 
isfy. His firing line is weakened by 
every fourth man being needed to hold 
the horses, and equally, after a hard 
march or a hard ride, troops are in no 
condition to go into action. 

What is wanted is a rapid means of 
transporting large bodies of troops, 


bringing them to their destination com- 
paratively fresh, and then relieving 
them of all considerations except 
fighting. 

A new corps has been formed, which 
has further developed motor transpor- 
tation, and one of the functions of this 
corps is the transportation of troops. 
Much time is spent in teaching the Mo- 
tor Transport Corps personnel to han- 
dle the carrying of troops, and it would 
increase the efficiency with wkich it can 
be done if the infantry officer under- 
stands a little about the organization 
of a motor truck company and the 
method used in loading and unloading 
troops. 

In a motor truck company the truck 
is the unit corresponding to the squad. 
Each truck carries a driver and assis- 
tant driver. The company is divided 
into three sections, each under a ser- 
geant, called the assistant truckmaster. 
A section is normally nine trucks. Co- 
ordinating the running of the sections is 
the truckmaster, or top sergeant. The 
commissioned personnel consists of a 
first and a second lieutenant. 

The maximum speed of a truck on 
convoy is 14 or 15 miles an hour. A 
convoy, or any number from two trucks 
up working together, will average 10 
to 12 miles an hour. This can be kept 
up night and day as long as the gasoline 
lasts. 

A convoy on the road runs under a 
more rigid discipline than troops on the 
march, and certain rules should be 
obeyed by the troops being carried. 





1 The writer is a graduate of the Motor Transport Training Camp.—Ep. 
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While the senior line officer present is 
in command of the troops, he will not 
interfere with the conduct of the con- 
voy unless tactical considerations de- 
mand. Each driver is in command of 
his truck, and each assistant driver is 
absolutely in charge of the troops from 
the time they load until they unload. 
Both should be obeyed without ques- 
tion by the troops. 

The main road rules applying to 
troops being transported are: 

1. Never climb over the sides of a 
truck ; always get in or out at the back. 

2. Never smoke on a truck. 

3. Never get off after once being 
loaded until ordered to fall out by the 
assistant driver. 

4. When halted and out of the truck 
never get on the road; always kept off 
to the right. 

Under field conditions troops will 
probably go to sleep immediately on 
reaching their truck, but they should be 
cautioned to behave in a military man- 
ner while riding. Excessive noise and 
waving of arms would interfere with 
the smooth running of the convoy. In 
addition, it is necessary to impress on 
each man that he must keep his head, 
arms and legs inside the truck. Many 
accidents have occurred because this 
rule was not enforced. 

The method of loading troops is as 
follows : 

The convoy, headed in the direction 
it is to run, will halt so that the last 
truck is drawn about 25 or 30 yards 
ahead of the column of troops. The 
troops should be drawn up in column 
of squads, headed in the direction of 
travel. They may be on the road on 
either side, in which case the road 
should be closed and guarded. 


If conditions warrant, the troops 


should be off the road to the right. This 
is the best position, as it permits the 
troops to be led to their trucks without 
stopping traffic and without danger of 
being struck by passing cars. 

The truckmaster will conduct the as- 
sistant drivers back to the rear of the 
convoy and halt them in line in such 
manner that the column of troops will 
pass in front of them. The assistant 
drivers are arranged successively so 
that the assistant driver of the first 
truck of the first section is on the right 
flank, the second truck next, and so 
forth. This permits the troops as- 
signed to the first truck of the convoy 
to step off first. 

The commanding officer of the truck 
company, or the truckmaster if the 
commanding officer is not present, will 
then report to the commanding officer 
of the troops: “Sir, prepare to load 
troops.” 

At this point the troops should be 
turned over to the truck company. The 
officers fall out, and the men are di 
rectly under the control of the motor 
transport personnel. 

The truckmaster will order the 
troops forward, and as the head of the 
column reaches the first assistant driver 
the truckmaster will extend his arm 
and momentarily halt them. The first 
assistant driver commands, “Follow 
me!” and steps out. The truckmaste: 
counts off the desired number of troops, 
normally twenty, and again extends his 
arm. Immediately the second assistant 
driver steps out. This is repeated until 
all the assistant drivers have led their 
quota to their truck. Each assistant 
driver is responsible that his quota 
reaches his truck in an orderly manner 
and are immediately loaded. Men 
should be cautioned to follow their as- 
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sistant driver and not attempt to trans- 
fer to any other truck. 

The infantry officers are placed on 
the front seats of the truck, in the 
company commander’s car and, if a 
large body of troops are being carried, 
in separate trucks. No officer or man 
is allowed on the front seat of a truck 
unless authorized. In a truck whose 
seat will only hold two, it is imperative 
that the assistant driver sit beside the 
driver. 

After all are loaded thé convoy 
starts. Upon reaching the destination 
the troops must remain in the truck 
until ordered to fall out by the as- 
sistant driver. They will then be taken 
over by their own officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. 


Every three hours while running 
there will be a halt. This corresponds 
to the hourly halt of troops on the 
march. When directed by the assistant 
driver the troops should get out over 
the tail gate, move off the road to the 
right, smoke, relieve themselves, but 
stay opposite their truck. When or- 
dered to fall in they should get back 
on their truck promptly. 

It is probable that increasing im- 
portance will be attached to the trans- 
portation of troops by motor, particu- 
larly in the war of movement. It will 
add to the probabilities of successful 
convoys, and will save much time and 
confusion, if the infantry have a little 
training in how troops are loaded and 
carried, and what is expected of them 
in the process. 





Army Personnel Work 
By Lieutenant Colonel W. V. Bingham, U. S. A.' 


VERY practical problem of per- 
EK sonnel in war, industry, business 

or education has at least three 
phases: first, the study of the job, that 
is, finding out the duties to be per- 
formed and specifying the qualifica- 
tions necessary to perform those duties ; 
second, making an inventory of the in- 
dividual man to learn and record his 
qualifications; third, placement of the 
man in the job. In a great army like 
ours this implies a system of personnel 
classification, a routine for making 
accurate requisitions, a procedure for 
locating quickly the men called for, and 
a machinery for effecting their assign- 
ment or transfer to the posts where 
they are most needed. 

It is the contention of the writer that 
the most fundamental phase of per- 
sonnel work, and yet one of the most 
neglected, is the first mentioned; 
namely, analysis and precise definition 
of duties and qualifications. 

Consider that almost every company 
in the Signal Corps and the Air Service 
has one or more so-called “master sig- 
nal electricians.” If a number of sol- 
diers had to be trained to fill these as- 
signments within a few weeks, what 
sort of recruits would you select for 
training? You would be at a loss until 
you knew the duties. In an outpost 
company of a Field Signal Battalion, a 
master signal electrician is “responsible 
for the installation, maintenance and 
operation of small telephone offices 
and for the proper functioning of elec- 


trical apparatus such as buzzer-phones 
and short range radio apparatus.” But 
in each pigeon company of 324 men 
there are also two master signal elec- 
tricians ; one is “in charge of the train- 
ing and instruction of the men as 
pigeoneers and is responsible for the 
care and condition of the pigeons.” 
The other, “as loft master, is in charge 
of the breeding loft and the 90 mobile 
lofts, and is responsible for the proper 
movement of the latter. He calculates 
the needs of the lofts both as to pigeons 
and as to supplies.” 

In the Telegraph Company you want 
neither a wire chief nor a racing pigeon 
fancier but a telegraph engineer to 


“make studies and surveys of routes 
for construction of permanent tele- 


phone or telegraph lines; and 
specify layout of telephone and tele- 
graph offices and power plant for com- 
mon battery telephone switchboards.” 
The supply section of an aero supply 
squadron requires as its master signal 
electrician an airplane mechanic; other 
companies need a tinsmith, a copper- 
smith, an armorer, a tool-maker, a mas- 
ter painter, a construction foreman, a 
storage battery electrician, a truckmas- 
ter, an instrument repairman, all 
masquerading with the title, grade and 
pay of master signal electrician. In the 
Fabric Workers Company this par- 
ticular soldier must be a tailor, for his 
duties are “to supervise repairs and re- 
placements to coverings for wings, 





1 Formerly Executive Secretary of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the 
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fuselage and tail surfaces (in linen- 
covered sections ).” 

Another common grade in the Army 
is that of “wagoner.” In some types of 
units the wagoners are the soldiers 
who have to repair the wagons, while 
in others they are mere wagon-drivers, 
and in still others they must drive auto- 
mobiles. The “horseshoer” sometimes 
shoes horses, but in a motorized regi- 
ment the soldier with that title repairs 
the motor trucks. One hesitates to 
make any assignments of skilled per- 
sonnel in default of some definition of 
duties. But when you have secured a 
statement of just what the soldier or 
officer has to do, you have taken a long 
stride towards judicious placement and 
training. Without such a definition you 
know neither whom to chose nor how 
to train, and gross wastage of precious 
time, money and life goes on with scan- 
dalous extravagance. 

When the mobilization of the Na- 
tional Army began in September, 1917, 
and the nation poured into the canton- 
ments its human wealth of trained 
artisans, teachers, business and pro- 
fessional men, its laborers, farmers and 
shop hands, many of them illiterate or 
non-English speaking, the newly ap- 
pointed personnel officers had ex- 
tremely little information to guide them 
in making judicious apportionment of 
such varied skill and talent. The prepa- 
ration of this information has de- 
manded an exhaustive study of the en- 
tire army organization to determine 
where ability of various kinds is re- 
quired. Its effective utilization has re- 
quired the development and super- 
vision of an army personnel system to 
discover the occupational, educational 
and military qualifications possessed by 


the recruits and to insure their assign- 
ment to the proper units. 

These tasks were assigned to the 
Committee on Classification of Per- 
sonnel in the Army, created by Secre- 
tary Baker on August 5, 1917, as an 
instrument to increase the value of the 
Army’s man-power through securing 
the most effective placement of each 
man. The Committee of Ten was or- 
ganized with Walter Dill Scott as di- 
rector and E. L. Thorndike as chair- 
man. A large force of able military 
and civilian associates of the committee 
in Washington, in the camps, and over- 
seas, has made possible the realization 
of its plans. The list of their names is 
much too long for mention here; but 
I cannot forego recording appreciation 
of the debt the Army owes for the 
energy and devotion to this under- 
taking of Lieut. Col. Grenville Clark 
and Brig. Gen. Robert I. Rees during 
the early months, and more recently of 
Col. A. M. Ferguson, now Chief of the 
Classification Division of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. 

At first many army officers did not 
recognize the need for this specialized 
attention to personnel. Why change 
from the ways that had sufficed for a 
small army? But Maj. Gen. H. P. Mc- 
Cain, under whose jurisdiction the 
committee then operated, saw the vital 
importance of the personnel idea and 
from the very start gave it the ef- 
fective backing of his active interest 
and support. 

Speaking of these early days, The 
Adjutant General, P. C. Harris, said 
last October : 


The difficulties met in the inaugura- 
tion of this system seemed almost in- 
surmountable, but the work was pushed 
forward steadily, until now Dr. Scott 
has the satisfaction of seeing divisions 
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and other units organized along scien- 
tific lines with every man placed where 
he can be of the most service to his 
country. 

For the expenses of the personnel 
program an initial appropriation of 
$25,000.00 was made, and as the scope 
of the committee’s responsibilities grew, 
additional appropriations were ap- 
proved until the total amounted to 
$851,650.00, about half of which has 
been used. 

While it happened that the original 
membership of the committee con- 
sisted largely of psychologists, many 
industrial and business specialists in 
employing, classifying and assigning 
men were called upon to insure the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the work. This 
has included the following activities: 

1. Classification and Placement of 
Enlisted Men.—Personnel offices have 
been established in all army divisions, 
depot and training camps, coast de- 
fense stations, aviation fields, special 
training camps for Staff Corps and at 
other army posts. In these offices a 
qualification record card for every man 
gives instantly his occupation, trade 
skill, previous experience, former em- 
ployer, nativity, citizenship, schooling, 
linguistic ability, mental capacity, 
physical capacity, leadership ability, 
military experience and kind of service 
preferred. With a minimum of clerical 
work this system selected 973,858 men 
for transfer largely into technical units 
in the Engineers, Aviation, Ordnance 
and other Staff Corps, and even more 
men for transfer within the divisions 
or camps. Sixteen civilian supervisors, 
directed by the committee, acted in an 
organizing and supervisory capacity in 
the field. Approximately 450 officers 
and 7,000 men were engaged in this per- 
sonnel work. The number of soldiers 


interviewed by trained examiners and 
classified according to their best army 
usefulness was, in all, approximately 
three and a half million men. 

2. The Allotment Branch or Central 
Clearing Office of the committee in 
Washington received reports on the 
numbers of skilled tradesmen found in 
each contingent of the draft, received 
and consolidated requisitions from the 
Staff Corps for specialists, and pro- 
rated these requisitions among the 
various camps according to their sup- 
ply of necessary skilled men. On No- 
vember 11 requisitions for roughly 
600,000 men of designated qualifica- 
tions had been filled here. Information 
was available at any moment for the 
Operations Division of the General 
Staff concerning the occupational quali- 
fications of all the men in the several 
depot brigades, army vocational schools, 
and similar sources of supply. 

3. Trade Specifications and Index of 
Occupations.—Definitions of the many 
hundred different trades needed in our 
military establishment were prepared 
after exhaustive study, and were 
brought together in a book, “Army 
Trade Specifications.” This index is an 
indispensable reference for Staff Corps 
and camp personnel officers in securing 
the skilled personnel needed. 

4. Tables of Occupational Needs 
and Personnel Specifications.—Tables 
were prepared showing in detail the 
needs for skilled workers in each sort 
of platoon, company, regiment or other 
unit. These tables were studied, criti- 
cised and approved by army units at 
the front in France, and later formed 
the bases for organizing quickly the 
newest divisions. Out of these occu- 
pational tables have developed the per- 
sonnel specifications and definitions of 
duties which have now been completed 
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for the enlisted personnel of 400 dif- 
ferent kinds of organizations. 

5. Standardized Trade Tests——To 
increase the accuracy of selecting 
skilled workers among the enlisted men, 
a system of practical trade tests was 
devised, standardized and installed in 
twenty camps. At the time of the 
armistice about 130,000 men who 
claimed occupational skill had been 
trade tested. 

6. Personnel Work for Officers — 
Qualification cards for officers, furnish- 
ing a record of occupational, educa- 
tional and military experience and a 
rating by superior officers, were devel- 
oped and put into use throughout the 
Army. These cards are filed in Wash- 
ington, and duplicates filed in the cus- 
tody of the division commanders for 
their own use in assigning their officers. 

7. Rating of Officers—A uniform 
system of rating officers was developed. 
It was first installed in the officers’ 
training camps to help in selecting can- 
didates for commissions. Later it was 
used as an aid in selecting candidates 
for officers’ training schools. Now its 
use is universal both in America and 
in France as a means of securing, every 
three months, a rating on every officer 
as an aid in determining promotion, as- 
signment, discharge, and appointment 
to the officers’ reserve corps. 

8. Commissioned Personnel Speci- 
fications —Definitions of duties and 
qualifications of no less than 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of officers in the various 
arms and branches of the service have 
been prepared, after ascertaining the 
answer to the question, “Just what does 
he do?” These commissioned personnel 
specifications are for use in recruiting 
officer material, in selecting men for 
training as officers, and making assign- 
ments. Statistical studies have been 


made of the relative significance of age, 
education, civilian earnings, intelligence 
and other qualifications of officers in 
the different corps and arms of the 
service. 

9. Cooperation with the Air Service. 
—The methods of selecting aviators 
were investigated and checked by refer- 
ence to the actual success or failure of 
the pilots. An improved system of tests 
for aviation candidates was introduced 
and a new program of examination and 
selection installed. 

10. Cooperation with the Provost 
Marshal General's Office—Plans for 
securing classificatory information re- 
garding all registrants were submitted 
to the Provost Marshal General and 
were partially embodied in the draft 
questionnaire. 

11. Development Battalions. — The 
committee cooperated closely with the 
General Staff and the Surgeon General’s 
Office in preparing and introducing the 
plans for segregating, sorting, training 
and utilizing the partialiy fit. 

12. Cooperation with the Surgeon 
General's Office —Some assistance was 
given to the Division of Psychology of 
the Surgeon General’s Department in 
devising and administering the intelli- 
gence tests for enlisted men and officers. 
The psychologists in turn have tested 
1,716,000 soldiers and furnished the 
personnel officers with their intelligence 
ratings to assist in making assignments, 
balancing units, and selecting men for 
special responsibilities. 

13. Cooperation with the Navy.—At 
the time of the armistice, representa- 
tives of this committee were assisting 
the Navy and Marine Corps to prepare 
and install a complete personnel classi- 
fication program to correspond with the 
army system. In addition, one member 
of the committee has done valuable 
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work in refining methods of selecting 
and training men for special duties in 
the Navy such as gun-pointing, hydro- 
phone listening, the work of the fire- 
control squad, and the lookout. 

14. The War Service Exchange.— 
This branch of the committee was es- 
tablished on January 18, 1918, to re- 
ceive and classify applications of per- 
sons desiring to serve the Government 
and to refer them to the branches of 
the service needing them, and to co- 
operate with other agencies in locating 
and supplying men needed for special 
purposes by the various branches of 
the service. It placed approximately 
10,000 men, including many of superior 
attainments. 

15. Personnel Work in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces.—Members 
of the committee studied the personnel 
needs of the A. E. F., and, with the cor- 
dial approval of General Pershing, es- 
tablished there a personnel organization 
similar to that in America. The Offi- 
cers’ Qualification Cards have had their 
widest usefulness overseas in supplying 
replacements and in locating rare spe- 
cialists in emergencies. 

16. British Experience. — Detailed 
study was made of the working of the 
British personnel organization, which 
in some respects is far superior to ours. 
Special reports and exhibits obtained in 
London from the British War Office 
covered their whole program of re- 
cruitment, classification, trade-testing, 
assignment and transfer; industrial 
furloughs; weekly consolidation and 
analysis of strength reports; and plans 
for demobilization. 

This, in outline, is a picture of the 
personnel work, begun in the National 
Army cantonments with the arrival of 
the first contingent of the draft. Neither 


the civilians nor the army officers who 
initiated this development dreamed of 
the scope it would so rapidly assume 
or the share it would have in effecting 
the speedy organization of a well-bal- 
anced army, trained and ready for the 
critical hour in France. 

The Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army, as such, has dis- 
appeared. After fourteen months of 
service under the Adjutant General it 
was transferred to the General Staff 
and merged with the Central Personnel 
Branch, newly created to supervise the 
procurement, placement, transfer and 
promotion of officers throughout all 
branches of the Army. This means 
that centralized control of personnel 
work for both officers and soldiers is 
recognized and thoroughly established 
as an integral part of the United States 
Army organization. 

Where this personnel control will be 
placed in the permanent Army it is not 
easy to predict. Just at present it is 
divided. Responsibility for procure- 
ment, placement, and promotion of all 
officers lies with the Personnel Branch 
of the Operations Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The duty of seeing that en- 
listed men are properly classified and 
placed rests with the Classification Di- 
vision of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
while oversight of actual transfers and 
troop movements is charged to the 
Operations Branch of the Operations 
Division of the General Staff. This may 
not be the final disposition of responsi- 
bility for the personnel of the Army; 
but no one doubts that the idea of “the 
right man in the right place,” with all 
that this idea implies of carefully 
planned control of personnel, has come 
to stay. 
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Music as a Moral Force on Morale 





By Captain Arthur A. Clappe, Director, U. S. Army Music School 


Te idea of a world existing with- 


out music is inconceivable. From 

the most remote periods of his- 
toric record functional music seems to 
have had recognized place in all phases 
of social life. 

The ancient Egyptians employed the 
harp, flute of many kinds, trumpet, tim- 
bal, sistrum, drum and other instru- 
ments of percussion; also a double reed 
instrument, gingres, ancestor of the 
modern oboe. Biblical references to 
music are not frequent, but sufficient to 
show that instrumental music as of the 
harp, lute, trumpet, drum and certain 
metallic instruments of percussion were 
in common use. It is stated that King 
David was a harpist and that in the 
days of Solomon there existed some 
200,000 trumpeters, many of whom 
were employed in temple services, play- 
ing upon rather small—therefore high- 
sounding—straight silver trumpets. 
Our noisy New Year celebrations seem 
to have originated in ancient Jewry, 
where it was the practice for bodies of 
trumpeters to assemble to “blow up the 
new moon.” A similar custom is preva- 
lent among certain tribes in Africa, 
who, however, employ drums instead 
of trumpets to welcome the rising new 
moon; also among the Chinese at the 
birth of the new year. 

The Grecians employed instruments 
similar with those current among the 
Egyptians, but appear to have esteemed 
the flute as the most useful of all in- 
struments for musico-social purposes. At 
the Pythian games flute contests were 
quite a feature. Flutes were employed 
in religious service, and certain special 





forms of the instrument constructed of 
various materials were assigned to wail 
forth lamentation for the dead, others 
for weddings and joyous occasions, and 
still others for the shepherd, horse- 
keeper, and so on. A small harp or 
lyre of four strings was used by ora- 
tors to pitch their voices at certain 
points in their orations for declamatory 
purposes. Singing was largely prac- 
ticed, individually and in the form of 
choruses. Yet withal, and in spite of 
the well-known fact that music, at least 
on its theoretic side, was regarded as a 
serious and essential study at institu- 
tions of learning, practice of harmony, 
which so enhances the enjoyment of 
music of these days, was unknown. 

It is, perhaps, from the Assyrians we 
inherit our ideas of bands for mili- 
tary purposes. Excavations at or near 
Nineveh brought to light sculptured de- 
piction of bands preceding troops, the 
instruments in which included trump- 
ets, cymbals, and a small portable form 
of dulcimer held at right angles with 
the player’s body. 

The Roman taste in music, socially, 
inclined to flutes, lutes, harps and other 
fairly soft-toned instruments and the 
voice, but for outdoor and military 
purposes, drums, trumpets small and 
large, one of which, entitled “cornu,” 
of helicon form, was evidently a bass 
trumpet. The first evidence of the use 
of slide trombones in history resulted 
from excavations at Pompeii in the 
days of George III, early in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Among the wonderful variety of in- 
struments used by the Chinese at di- 
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verse periods in their history were 
drums in size from that of a pint meas- 
ure to others many feet in diameter 
across their heads, trumpets of small 
and large size, in length and width of 
bore, flutes of several sizes, and 
stringed instruments of many differing 
forms and number of strings, played 
with the bow or plucked. The harp, 
such as employed by Egyptians, Gre- 
cians and other nations of antiquity, 
does not appear to have been recog- 
nized. 

Mandolins, guitars and other instru- 
ments having affinity with the lute 
genus, so popular in Spain and south- 
ern Europe, appear to have been intro- 
duced by the Moors following their 
conquest of Spain. The portability of 
instruments of that class, as well as 
their adaptability for purpose of ac- 
companiment to the voice, gives them 
great human interest and no doubt ac- 
counts for their diffusion and accept- 
ance by civilized peoples throughout 
the world. 

Flutes, trumpets and drums have ac- 
companied the march of progress from 
the early dawn of civilization to the 
present day. In principle they remain 
the same, but while improvements in 
construction have fitted them for high 
and artistic uses in the modern art 
scheme, fundamentally they are today 
employed for purposes quite similar to 
those to which they were devoted in 
more primitive times. The dulcet tones 
of the larger flutes fit the moods of lov- 
ers, the small ones (piccolos) shriek 
forth the cry of vengeance, of the 
virago, of the feminine reveller; but 
drums and trumpets—emitting tones de- 
fiant and powerful, symbolize majesty, 
pomp, even arrogance, and vengeful- 
ness—never suggest or lend themselves 


to depict the lustful, sensuous phases 
of life. They represent the masculine 
type, while flutes and other instruments 
of similar ilk are essentially feminine 
in character and attributes, just as are 
certain instruments of the string tribe. 
Exception should be made in the case 
of some forms of drums employed in 
the far east which are not pulsatile, 
whose tone, elicited by friction of the 
fingers, as in the Burmese boundaw, are 
in character of sound akin to the thrum 
or drone of the tambourine rather than 
are the percussive tones of snare or 
bass drums. Again, distinction should 
be made between the unmusical, if 
rhythmical, possibilities of the ex- 
plosive sound of the bass drums, the 
rub-a-dub and rattle of the snare drum 
and the musical and rhythmic tones of 
the kettle drum or tympani. We are 
indebted to the old crusaders for the 
introduction of the snare and kettle 
drums into western Europe. 

It may be interesting to consider for 
a moment the three groups of string in- 
struments, which, so highly developed 
within the past 350 years or so, exer- 
cise most potent emotional influence in 
concert halls, homes and elsewhere 
among social aggregations. The tone- 
producing principle differs with each 
group: in instruments of the viol kind 
by friction, as of the lute kind by 
plucking, and as of the dulcimer variety 
by hammering the strings. From the 
first we have the violin, viola, violon- 
cello and bass ; second, the guitar, man- 
dolin, banjo, zither, etc. ; third, the dul- 
cimer, Hungarian cymbalo, and piano. 

Any review of musical instruments 
of emotional appeal would be incom- 
plete without reference to that wonder- 
ful product of the human mind, the 
organ, which for beauty and variety of 
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tone and illimitable possibilities of 
technique is incomparable. The mod- 
ern organ practically presents a com- 
bination of instruments, voiced to imi- 
tate nearly every instrument to be 
found in a richly voiced wind band, 
with additions in some of bells of sev- 
eral kinds, voices, drums and even 
string instruments. All this aggregation 
of tones and unbounded number of 
combinations, with mechanical control 
of the wind chest and other accessories, 
is so devised as to be operated by the 
fingers and feet of one man! 

At no time in the world’s history has 
music been so much sought after by 
people of all degrees as at present. 
Though it has always been indigenous, 
as it were, and manifested itself in the 
outpouring from the inner conscious- 
ness of mankind by song, or sought its 
expression through the medium of cer- 
tain primitive instruments of crude 
construction, as has been shown above, 
the higher forms of music have always 
been considered more or less as a lux- 
ury. Today it is not so. Music has be- 
come a necessity in church, camp, home 
and place of public resort. The practice 
is vocal and instrumental, and every- 
where, at almost all hours during day 
and night, it continues to clothe the 
passage of time in garbs woven of 
rhythmic melody. Craving for music is 
shared alike by persons of high and 
low degree, in fact by all classes; and 
of music it may be said that the flexi- 
bility of its characteristics, its responsive 
adaptability and ease by which it may 
be moulded to apply to all conditions 
of taste so as fully to satisfy that crav- 
ing, is evidence that music is of divine 
origin and one among the many bless- 
ings the Creator designed to soften the 
asperities of life, to stimulate joyous- 





ness and to furnish a medium by which 
to return thanks to its Great Originator 
for it and other benefits received from 
His gracious hands. 

That craving, becoming more and 
more universal by flight of time and 
accumulation and distribution of mate- 
rial wealth, brought about a condition 
of demand for music in the homes that 
the ingenuity of man was bound to cope 
with. The strenuous activity of mod- 
ern life, shared in by both sexes, leaves 
little time, if any, and possibly less in- 
clination to undertake the intensive, 
long-sustained study necessary to de- 
velop facility to perform the class of 
music which, however much desired in 
the home, would be beyond the capacity 
of any of its members to render. Here 
man’s inventiveness was turned to good 
account, and from it sprang the me- 
chanical organ, piano, 
forms of gramaphone. Mechanical 
musical instruments solved the problem 
and, at present, homes in all stages of 
society are made more cheerful and 
contented by their means. Music from 
a folk-song to a symphony is now a 
commonplace in millions of households, 
where in the past such compositions, 
particularly those in the higher forms, 
could not be heard. 

In the days of Phythagoras music 
was, by law, one of the subjects taught 
in Grecian schools. It is but fair to 
admit that the education was rather on 
the theoretic than on the practical side, 
notwithstanding the fact that their 
mythology teems with reference to the 
potentialities of music in sound. From 
thence onward and through the middle 
ages down to the present, poets, ob- 
servers, historians and others have 


and = several 


written of the wonderful influence of 
music as pacificator, stimulator and 
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sedative, and innumerable instances 
have been adduced to sustain their 
statements. Andrew Fletcher, of Sal- 
toun, summed up its power as an in- 
fluence in the political side of human 
activity when he wrote in effect, “I care 
not who may write a nation’s laws, if 
I be permitted to write its songs.” Gov- 
ernments have feared the power of 
songs and from time to time outlawed 
them, as, for instance, “Lilli-bu-lero,” 
which sang King James out of three 
kingdoms, “Blue bonnets over the bor- 
der” and “Wa’s a’ the Steer kimmer,” 
preceding the days of the Restoration; 
“The Wearing of the Green” in Fenian 
days; “The Marseillaise” in days fol- 
lowing the French Revolution. Yet, in 
spite of the teachings of history and of 
our own daily experience, there be 
many who place no higher value on 
music than as an ear tickler, an im- 
palpable something that, in a transitory 
manner, satisfied our demand for en- 
tertainment. Those who would rele- 
gate music to a position at once so 
subordinate and menial, as serving the 
lower senses only, are short in powers 
of observation of its effects upon oth- 
ers and incapable of analyzing its in- 
fluence upon themselves. Military men 
of experience, doctors, educators, mas- 
ters of industry, clergymen and oth- 
ers, each in their sphere, are on record 
in favor of music as a power for good 
in the world of today. Just how and 
why it can sway the emotions by play 
upon the strings of human nature as it 
does is a mystery. That its vibratory 
impulses affect our nerve centers goes 
without saying, but why a certain 
smooth succession of tones, an undu- 
lating movement, or one characterized 
by alternations of high and low tones 
in contrast, affect us differently in one 


rhythm from that of another, and that 
the effects will differ for each one of a 
group of people listening to the same 
strains at the same time, is a riddle, 
difficult, if at all possible, of solution. 
The theory of sympathetic vibration 
may help to an explanation from one 
angle, but will not entirely satisfy the 
inquirer, for the reason that it does not 
take account of rhythm, nuance and 
intensity, each of which gives rise to 
sensations even though not associated 
with musical sounds. Vibratory ratios, 
rhythmic impulses, and variations of 
intensity, as well as harmonic combina- 
tions and modulations of tones, affect 
our sensory nerves. Those incidents in 
musical performance appeal to and 
must strike responsive chords in our 
nature, through and from which we ex- 
perience the sensations, widely varying 
in effect, of which we are conscious. 
Therapeutists claim that low, soft music 
will calm an excited patient and that 
brisk, strongly accentuated music will 
accelerate the low pulse. Intermediate 
conditions exist, each variation produc- 
ing its special effect. Everyone will re- 
call the story of David and Saul, and 
how the madness of the latter was al- 
layed by the music of the former. From 
their time to this there have occurred 
many recorded parallels, and today 
nervous disorders are treated partially 
by music, and in recent up-to-date ex- 
perience it is announced that “shell 
shock” is much relieved by musical 
ministration. Effects noted by the 
therapeutist furnish a clew to those ex- 
periences in the broader field of hu- 
manity in general and enable us to 
realize that many of them imputed to 
the power of music and heretofore 
rated as traditional, legendary and im- 
possible of belief, are, in reality, credible 
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and worthy of acceptation, becaues re- 
sulting from causes that we of the 
world of today have come to recognize 
as perfectly natural. 

We know, as did the ancients, that 
the tones of one instrument differ in 
quality from those of another and that 
those qualities differentiate the pur- 
pose and power of appeal of each of 
its kind. That explains why in the 
early part of these remarks the agen- 
cies of production have been referred 

». We may change with the time, but, 
after all, that change is not so much 
fundamental as it is superficial. Social 
usage may have become more refined, 
and intercourse between parties, tribes 
and nations less crude, but under the 
skin man is much as he ever has been 
in relation to his fellow. Crude music 
suited crude times and was potent then 
as now. Education and environment 
have brought demand for advancement 
along all lines of activities, and music is 
not exempted from that demand. We 
have better instruments, chiefly im- 
provements of the older forms, but the 
principles remain the same. The com- 
manding tone of a trumpet as manu- 
factured today is no more powerful to 
inspire obedience than was the trumpet 
of Solomon or lituus or cornu of the 
days of Caesar. If flutes, or oboes, have 
become more refined in utterance, it is 
of degree only and, if considered in the 
light of an advanced stage of society, 
they are no more sedative or bucolic in 
effect than in olden times. 

If we attribute to music the power to 
produce a state of mind, it must be ad- 
mitted that tonal characteristics of the 
instruments employed exercise a pow- 
erful influence in that direction. Rela- 
tive strength, nature and speed of 
rhythm, intensity of sound, also, exer- 


cise their influence. These views must 
be considered, otherwise it is impossi- 
ble to appreciate to the full those 
causes which, taken together, produce 
that condition or state of mind to which 
we refer as morale. For that reason it 
has been customary throughout the 
centuries since the dawn of history to 
assign certain instruments individually, 
or in groups, for specific uses, some for 
pomp and pageant, others for religious 
service, for purely social usage, for war 
or, again, for therapeutic administra- 
tion, all, or in each instance for the 
one purpose—to reach the appropriate 
nerve centers of men, thereby creating 
a state of mind, or condition of morale, 
desirable for each and every situation. 
If we accept the dictionary definition 
of the term morale as a “state of mind 
with reference to confidence, courage, 
zeal and the like, especially of a num- 
ber of persons associated in some dan- 
gerous enterprise, as soldiers in war,” 
we are not bound to limit its applica- 
tion to the latter part only of such 
definition. On the contrary, it may ap- 
ply to every situation where confidence, 
as in the church, or courage and zeal 
as in certain enterprises, and perform- 
ance of duty in the dull routine of fac- 
tory labor. In each and all of the fore- 
going, numbers of persons may be asso- 
ciated and brought into that state of 
mind, resultant from the spell cast by 
music, suitable to and corresponding 
with the purpose or intent of those 
who seek to control and influence the 
emotions of the persons assembled. In 
each instance benefit only is the intent, 
devotional impulse becomes more pro- 
found or exalted in the church, and the 
laborers in factories and industrial en- 
terprises are inspired with courage and 
zeal to perform their daily tasks. The 
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obverse of this view is where music is 
employed in social usage to incite to 
lascivious thought or indulgence; then 
indeed, is the art degraded and _ its 
beauties debauched by ignoble associa- 
tion. Yet, that it may thus run the 
gamut of human emotions and apply its 
force of control equally in every con- 
ceivable situation proves its elasticity 
and adaptability, entitling it to con- 
sideration as a potential factor in crea- 
tion and control of morale, when or 
wherever it may be employed for that 
purpose. 

The morale-inducing elements of 
music, as already intimated, are rhythm, 
intensity and melody. Among primitive 
tribes for sacerdotal and war purposes, 
the two elements first named were most 
commonly employed. Music, in our 
meaning of the term, is unknown, for 
melody and harmony, as known and 
practiced by us, have no existence 
among them. In the wilds of Africa, 
Borneo, Australia, South America and 
among our own Indian tribes morale 
was and still is induced by beating of 
drums, tom-toms and the stamping of 
feet, rhythmically adjusted from slow 
to rapid measures and soft to loud in- 
tensity in such manner (probably of 
traditional usage) as to arouse the 
tribes to sacerdotal sacrifices, as well as 
to deeds of war. Civilization clothes its 
rhythms and intensities with melodies 
innumerable and subtle variations, 
stimulating ardor, courage, confidence 
and arousing passion in degree prob- 
ably more potent than the effort in 
similar directions by primitive peoples. 
The purpose is to create sentiment, 
arouse excitement and in each case suc- 
cess, whether effected by the rude 
rnythmic drumming or stamping of the 
savage, or by the more refined perform- 


ance of our bands. Savages intersperse 
their rhythmic efforts with weird howls, 
cries and ejaculations; civilized men 
employ melodious settings of stirring 
lyrics. Purpose is similar, difference is 
of degree only, but the ends attained 
are identical. Something the same may 
be said for ceremonial and sacred usage. 
Personage and environment differ, it 
being a far cry from the uncouth, semi- 
nude savages, worshipping their strange 
gods amid primeval surroundings, to 
the highly cultured civilized congrega- 
tion assembling to listen to the choir 
and organ music in a well-appointed 
church, with gorgeous ritual and mag- 
nificent architecture. Each in his way, 
according to prevailing tradition and 
custom, seeks to create morale. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that 
music is a force of high potency and 
deserves more and deeper consideration 
by every one who professes to have at 
heart the interest of his fellow-man 
than it usually begets. A glance at the 
musical activities in our _ schools, 
colleges, universities, municipalities, 
churches and industries proves that in- 
terest is growing as to the practice of 
music, but it is questionable if the 
deeper significance attaching to that 
practice is, at all times, considered as 
furnishing a subject for inquiry in the 
effort to learn how the high range po- 
tency of music may best be conserved 
for, and controlled"and applied to, the 
requirements of modern life. We all 
know that until recent experiences abso- 
lutely thrust upon us the significant 
power of music, our army bands were 
regarded somewhat in the light of the 
fifth wheel of the military wagon. Let 
it be clearly understood and appreciated 
that music is a moral force and much 
of the disregard of its claims to be 
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considered a valuable factor in pro- 
moting the world’s activities in making 
the world a more enjoyable place to 
live in will be overcome. 

Music has hitherto been regarded by 
the Army as an appanage to ceremonial 
or, on its social side, as a form of en- 
tertainment of no higher value than to 
break into the monotony of barrack life 
at certain intervals. That it could serve 
a much higher purpose, or could exert 
a psychological influence of immense 
power in a great crisis, was, if ever 
advanced, considered a dream, or ex- 
pression of the exaggerated estimate of 
a musical faddist. Conceptions of that 
nature have recently been rocked upon 
their unstable foundation of indiffer- 
ence by the force of recent happenings 
that will ring down through the cen- 
turies with a resonance sufficiently 
vibrant to keep the minds of men awake 
to their significance. 

The late Maj. F. A. Mahan, than 
whom no officer in the U. S. Service 
better understood band formations nor 
was more keenly alive to their influence 
on morale, contributed several papers 
on the subject of bands to a board of 
officers convened in 1914 by order of 
the Secretary of War to investigate and 
report upon the condition of our army 
bands and to make recommendations 
for their improvement. In one of those 
papers he wrote of “the lack of ap- 
preciation in the service of the neces- 
sity for practicing the ear as the sight 
is cultivated, and the lack of apprecia- 
tion of morale and moral force as es- 
sential elements in estimating the value 
of troops. Too much attention is given 
today to physical elements and far too 
little, if any at all, to the moral. “So 
many men,” wrote Major Mahan— 


sO many guns, so much physical effort 
seem to be elements studied today, but 
the morale of the troops, their ability 
to stand out after long effort which, day 
by day, seems to accomplish nothing, 
their capacity to put forth all their 
strength, after forced march, when 
they come upon the battlefield, their 
courage to turn in the midst of defeat 
and again face the enemy to his disad- 
vantage—all this seems to be considered 
as counting for nothing, and yet it is 
just this moral force which counts more 
than anything else unless the purely 
physical conditions are vastly predomi- 
nant on one side or the other. This 
moral force acting in the man behind 
the gun is one that should be culti- 
vated most zealously, and no means by 
which it can be called out should be 
neglected. All over the world, save in 
our own country, the necessity of cul- 
tivating this force is recognized, and 
everywhere we find good bands re- 
garded also as of the highest importance 
for strengthening and upholding this 
force in the first place, and then for 
lending the solemnity of music to great 
public functions and for giving pleasure 
to the people who, by supporting the 
Army, support also its bands. 


Four years later, General Pershing 
called attention of the War Department 
to the fact that our bands in France 
were (and many are now) too small 
and inefficiently trained, hence fail to 
serve the purpose of a moral force on 
the morale of our troops at the front, 
thus supporting not only the views ex- 
pressed by Major Mahan but also the 
efforts of the miniature Army Music 
School, continued through seven or 
eight years at Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
General Pershing recommended three 
things for adoption: (1) an increased 
personnel, (2) an increased and more 
logical instrumentation, (3) a well-de- 
fined, consistent method of band train- 
ing. A board was convened to consider 
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those recommendations, which, with 
few modifications and amendments, 
were approved and so reported. Favor- 
able action was taken by the War De- 
partment; increased band personnel, 
proper instrumentation and standard 
methods of band training were author- 
ized by the Chief of Staff and promul- 
gated for the information of all con- 
cerned. Thus history repeats itself. 
Napoleon achieved something similar 
for the bands of France, and years 
later, after the Crimean War, the Brit- 
ish Government founded the Royal 
Military School of Music for training 
bandmasters and bandsmen, which dur- 
ing its existence of over sixty years has 
demonstrated its value to the army by 
effecting great improvement in its bands 
and corresponding influence upon the 
morale of its troops. 

But bands are not the only means of 
application of music to morale. Sing- 
ing has been largely employed and 
found effective. In his annual report 
(1912) Adjutant General Corbin 
strongly advocated the introduction of 
singing in the Army as a means to im- 
prove discipline and bring about a spirit 
of greater contentment. Gen. J. Frank- 
lin Bell, convinced of the usefulness of 
music as a promoter of morale, has 
actively promoted singing in camps, as, 
also, have other officers. The Army 
Music School, already referred to, in- 
cludes singing in its curriculum. Its 
bandmaster and other students are 
taught that branch of the art to pre- 
pare them to take it up as part of their 
educational duties in regiments to which 
they may later be appointed or trans- 
ferred, either as bandmasters or bands- 


men. Then, again, certain civilian com- 
mittees appointed song leaders for 
training centers and camps during the 
emergency. In each case cited the end 
sought was not merely to furnish en- 
tertainment to while away otherwise 
dull moments, but was intended for the 
higher purpose of maintaining morale. 

In conclusion, if the experience of 
centuries, culminating in a remarkable 
demonstration of efficacy in our own 
immediate days, teaches anything, it is 
that the value of music as a moral force 
and inspirer of morale is in every way 
worthy of recognition and that its free 
and plentiful employment should be en- 
couraged, not alone by complimentary 
comment or utterance of commonplace 
platitudes as to its value, but by that 
tangible form of support which ex- 
presses itself in dollars in number suffi- 
cient to convert ideas into practical 
realities. So far as the Army is con- 
cerned, the ideal condition can be 
reached only by authorization, on a 
permanent basis, of effectively trained 
bands of fair proportions and organiza- 
tion of a U. S. Army Music Schoo! 
equal to the purpose of providing a 
source of supply from which the Army 
may obtain thoroughly qualified solo- 
ists and bandmasters. If these be 
achieved by exercise of broad-minded 
liberality, there will no longer exist any 
reason for a commanding general of the 
future to have to perform the duty of 
drawing invidious comparisons between 
army bands of the United States and 
those of any foreign country, except, 
perhaps, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. 
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Colonel Gadke Reviews the War 


HE world war has come to an 
. end; the German people have 

cut their losses and are facing 
fresh problems. This they have done in 
order to put an end to the purposeless 
slaughter that was going on. They are 
preparing to go straight ahead to build 
up the future on entirely new founda- 
tions. 

We will briefly survey the course of 
the war, so that we may gain some 
slight idea of the way in which this end 
has gradually come about. The initial 
declarations of war were made by us. 
On all hands we have been regarded as 
the aggressors. Our idea was, first of 


all, to defeat the French, while we de- 
fended ourselves against Russia. 


But 
the forces at our disposal against the 
French were not sufficient for a deci- 
sive victory; we suffered a setback on 
the Marne which forced us to remain on 
the defensive for a considerable period. 
On the other hand, the Russians proved 
to be much better prepared for war and 
stronger on the eastern boundaries of 
the Central Powers than we had antici- 
pated. This fact and the military weak- 
ness of Austria and Hungary, in addi- 
tion to the gradual internal disruption 
in their states, resulted in an extremely 
dangerous and menacing situation, 
which forced us to dispatch increas- 
ingly strong units of our army to the 
east. In this way the English first 
gained time to create a large army and 
to make preparations for a tremendous 
output of war material of all kinds, so 
that they might be in a position to take 
a chief part in the war on the Conti- 


nent. At the same time all the attacks 
of the allied English and French armies 
during 1914-15 were victoriously re- 
pulsed by us, and after the glorious 
battle of Gorlice we drove the armies 
of the Tsar back into the interior of 
Russia. The attack on the part of Italy 
against the Central Powers prevented 
us from completing our victory in the 
East, as we were obliged to send troops 
to strengthen our allies on their south- 
west borders. 

In the meantime the badly planned 
and clumsily executed attack by the 
French and English against the Dar- 
danelles had been a complete failure; 
Bulgaria joined us and succeeded in 
conquering Serbia and Montenegro dur- 
ing the latter part of the autumn of 
1915. But the enemy Dardanelles army 
which had been hurriedly dispatched to 
Salonica remained in a very inconve- 
nient position for us on the southern 
borders of Bulgaria and finally suc- 
ceeded in forcing Greece into the ranks 
of our enemies. 

In the spring of 1916 the Central 
Powers thought that the time had ar- 
rived to attack once more in the west. 
But the German attack on Verdun 
failed, as well as the Austro-Hungarian 
assault undertaken from the mountains 
on the borders of the Tyrol. 

In the meantime the tremendous 
preparation made by the Russians, the 
French, and the English had been com- 
pleted, and about the middle of 1916 
our enemies made a terrific attack in 
the east as well as in the west, which 
brought about the second serious crisis 





*Reprinted by permission from The Living Age, January 11, 1919. 
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of the war. We only succeeded in mas- 
tering this crisis with great difficulty 
and also by ceding a certain amount of 
territory. When towards the end of 
August, 1916, the Rumanians thought 
that the time had come when it would 
pay them to join the ranks of our ene- 
mies, the downfall of the Central Pow- 
ers seemed certain. But the skill and 
energy of our leadership, which in the 
meantime had been placed in Hinden- 
burg’s hands, once more averted the 
threatened crisis. The Rumanian army 
was completely beaten, the greater por- 
tion of the country, including the most 
fertile area, was conquered and fur- 
nished us with extra supplies. Unfor- 
tunately all our attempts to initiate peace 
negotiations towards the end of 1916 
and the beginning of 1917 failed. At 
that time we could have had peace with- 
out losing anything, and we should have 
been glad now if it had come toa “peace 
of renunciation” then, instead of which, 
on January 31, 1917, the unrestricted 
submarine war was declared. This un- 
dertaking, by which we hoped finally to 
bring England to her knees and to force 
her to negotiate, sealed our fate. For 
it was the actual cause of the entry of 
the United States of America into the 
ranks of our enemies. With America’s 
aid, the pressure brought to bear upon 
us became so heavy that even the great 
power of the German Empire and the 
magnificent heroism of her brave armies 
were not able to hold out permanently. 
Just as in the case of Russia, and that 
of England herself, we—badly informed 
and far too self-confident—underesti- 
mated America’s resources. And this 
underestimation of the enemy continued 
until the summer of 1918, until we real- 
ized the truth—too late. 


Yet fortune favored us once more. 
In Russia the revolution which had 
long been ripening broke out, and the 
throne of the Tsars was swept away in 
the twinkling of an eye. It very soon 
corrupted the spirit of the army, which 
was no longer willing to shed its blood 
for a cause which was foreign to it. 
Gradually the troops disbanded and 
went home in order to secure land and 
peace. The repulse of a new offensive 
under Brussilov, some fortunate Ger- 
man enterprises in Galicia, against Riga 
and against the islands in the Baltic, 
brought the Bolsheviki to the helm on 
November 7. They immediately gave 
evidence of their desire for peace at any 
price. After many vicissitudes the 
peace treaty with Russia was signed on 
March 2, 1918. This treaty brought us 
great but insecure gains. In other ways 
the year 1917 was not unfavorable to 
us. After we had withdrawn a part 
of our west front to the Siegfried posi- 
tion we victoriously defeated all the at- 
tacks of our numerically far superior 
enemies, and the French especially sus- 
tained fearful losses on the Aisne to no 
purpose. In the midst of all this fight- 
ing we were sufficiently strong on Octo- 
ber 24 to proceed with our allies to a 
second attack on Italy, which led in a 
few days to an almost complete collapse 
of the enemy’s army, which had to be 
hastily reinforced by French and Eng- 
lish troops. This brilliant stroke did 
not suffice, however, to force our ene- 
mies to negotiate for peace. 

In the spring of 1918 we felt strong 
enough for a third attempt in the west, 
for which, however, the whole strength 
of the German army was not available. 
Considerable sections were tied down 
in the east, in the Balkans, and in Asia, 
and were unable to cooperate in the de- 
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sisive theater of war. We won many 
victories in the spring battles, but could 
not break the strength of the enemy, 
whose numbers were so superior. At 
last, on the Marne, our offensive came 
finally to an end for the second time. 
From that time on things took a down- 
ward course. 

More than one and a half million 
Americans were now assembled on the 
soil of France; in Turkey and in Bul- 
garia the longing for peace was increas- 
ing; in Austria~Hungary racial strife 
loosened the bonds of the state more 
and more, while the fearful casualties 
of the Germans and Hungarians crip- 
pled the strength of their armies. Our 
enemies also were able to utilize their 
superiority in Asia and in the Balkans 
for annihilating blows; one after an- 
other our allies collapsed and betrayed 
us. Germany had to face a world of 
mighty enemies single-handed. 

When Foch advanced with his very 
numbers, his thousands of 
tanks and his innumerable bombing 
squadrons in a surprise offensive, he 
placed the German western army in a 
most unfavorable position. It is true 
that he was not able to break through 
for the lion-like courage of our army 
warded off defeat; but step by step we 
had to yield to the superior enemy, and 
in the end the high command lost con- 
fidence in a happy issue of the war. 
We still remained far superior to any 
individual enemy nation, but en masse 
they crushed us. In this way also our 
heavily afflicted people lost confidence 
and the will to continue the fight. The 
third and heaviest crisis of the war, 
provoked by the appearance of the 
American armies in Europe, over- 
powered us. The end had come! 


superior 


Note By THE EpITOR oF THE INFANTRY 
JouRNAL 


Admiral Sir Percy Scott said in Jan- 
uary, 1919, that the escape of the Allies 
from overwhelming disaster in the early 
days of the war was due to good for- 
tune rather than to foresight. It was 
due primarily to the fortunate circum- 
stances that even Germany, notwith- 
standing all her elaborate and carefully 
prepared plans, overlooked or failed to 
realize the deadly power and immense 
possibilities of the weapons within her 
grasp. In other words, if, at the out- 
break of the war, Germany had had a 
couple of hundred submarines ready for 
active service on the ocean trade routes 
which converge on the British Isles, she 
would certainly have defeated the Allies 
and practically conquered the world. 

Yet this was not the only chance that 
Germany missed. She had so many 
cards in her hands that, looking back 
upon it, it seems obvious enough, from 
a military point of view at least, that 
she should have won. Take for exam- 
ple the one of gas in 1915. It was a 
new weapon ; if employed ruthlessly and 
on a great scale it should have been an 
overwhelming weapon, and yet it was 
used fumbiingly and experimentally. 
The German high command did not 
realize its possibilities until those possi- 
bilities had become common knowledge 
to all the belligerents. 

Then consider the heavy mobile how- 
itzers of 1914. The world rang with 
them. They were going tc render obso- 
lete all previous methods of war. No 
fortifications them. 


could withstand 


Under the impact of their projectiles 
the French forts were going to melt like 
wax in the flame. 
under the cover of their fire could pass 
where it pleased. Yet it did not pass 


The German army 
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The facts of the case are probably 
these: The German plan to attack 
France through Belgium was an old 
and carefully considered plan. Von 
Moltke had worked upon it. Every 
succeeding group of officers of the 
Great General Staff working on war 
plans had reviewed it. It was written 
plainly enough on Europe by the Ger- 
man net of strategic railroads, which 
could have had no other purpose. Its 
infallibility had been accepted by a 
generation of General Staff officers, as 
we accept the infallibility of the multi- 
plication table. We learn that by heart. 
We do not work it out. We do not 
really know whether it is right or wrong. 
It may be for all I know, but I have 
used it for so many years that I do not 
think of questioning it. 

About 1910 the Skoda works in Aus- 
tria built four or five very heavy mobile 
howitzers. They seem to have been 
considered military curiosities. Cer- 
tainly only few were built. Certainly 
they were not taken very seriously. 
There was a certain jealousy between 
Krupp and Skoda, and it was perhaps 
natural that no German General Staff 
officer could believe that anything good 
or worth considering could possibly 
originate in Austria-Hungary. 

Accordingly it is obvious enough that 
the employment of these guns formed 
no part of the German original plan of 
operations. It was only after a German 
army had been held up at Liége, had 
stalled there, that they were brought up. 
It is probable that the suggestion to use 
them came from some junior officer 
who knew of them and who urged their 
employment as a possible means of 
getting his general out of his diffi- 
culties. 

Certainly if the Germans had under- 


stood early in 1914 what those guns 
could do they would have scrapped the 
old Von Moltke plan of an advance 
through Belgium and would have drawn 
up a new plan based upon an intensive 
employment of the new weapon which 
chance—apparently not foresight—had 
placed in their hands. If they had done 
this, the history of the world might 
well have been different, and we should 
all now be busy studying German. 

Of course Germany realized ‘fully 
that the time element in this war was 
going to be of paramount importance. 
I was talking in May, 1914, to an officer 
of the German Great General Staff 
about the general question of mobiliza- 
tion. He went on, “Do not talk to me 
about mobilization, I am sick of mo- 
bilization.” I asked why. “In Berlin 
I am on the railroad section and, as you 
know, we go over our plan of mobiliza- 
tion and concentration every year. It 
is a work, I assure you, and then, in 
addition, every time there is a new sid- 
ing, a new branch railway, new tracks, 
changes, changes, there is no end to it, 
absolutely no end.” Then he went on, 
“But it is better than it was.” Again I 
asked why. He explained, “It was only 
a few years ago that we had to make 
railroad schedules for concentration on 
any one of four fronts. That was a 
labor. Now we make plans for con- 
centration on only one.” 

Naturally I wanted to know which 
one. “France, of course. The point is 
this. It does not make any difference 
with whom we go to war, France will 
attack at once. It will take France four 
days longer to mobilize than it will take 
us. It will take Russia six weeks longer 
to mobilize than it will take us. That 


gives us two months to smash France 
That is the 


and then turn on Russia. 
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whole plan of Germany for the next 
war—and I am going to bed,” which he 
did. 

Of course it was fairly obvious that 
the plan was as stated, but nevertheless 
it was interesting to be told it by a man 
whose official position enabled him to 
speak with authority. 

Looking back upon the war, it is 
clear that the German General Staff 
with all its undoubted ability was not 
able, so to speak, to put imagination into 
quantity production. 

These are the results obtained by a 
body which for at least forty years has 
been planning and revising its plans for 
the war, which has applied the final test 
of performance to all the theories, the 
plans and the preparations of the Ger- 
man General Staff. The result of them 
has been failure, undoubtedly failure by 
a close margin but nevertheless failure, 
and failure due not to the unforeseeable 
action of external forces which could 
not be predicted. The failure of the 
staff was due to qualities which were 
inseparable from its very organization, 
and it would be well for the rest of the 
military world to wake from the hyp- 
notic dream of the superiority, not so 


much of the personnel but of the or- 
ganization and methods of the German 
General Staff. 

It was a machine which was appa- 
rently expected to run itself. Admir- 
able as the machine was—as a machine 
—no machine can do that. Apparently 
the organization and methods of the 
German General Staff provided for the 
application of the results of collective 
thinking and suppressed individualism. 
Collective thinking is inevitably medio- 
cre thinking. It may be a high quality 
of mediocrity, but it remains mediocrity. 
Such thinking cannot recognize, employ 
and take advantage of the unforeseen. 
It makes for a quality of mind which 
cannot work away from its file indexes 
and its reference books. It makes for 
a quality of mind which cannot impro- 
vise to meet the changing conditions of 
a field of battle and which refuses to 
confront and grapple with the unknown. 
It denies the fact that in war men are 
nothing and that a man is everything, 
and when plans fail and schedules break 
down a system of command based on 
collective thinking fails, and fails in- 
evitably, when put to the touch of 
swords. 
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Organization of Machine-gun Service 


By Lieutenant Colonel T. W. Brown, General Staff 


S A preliminary to this discus- 
A sion it should be understood that 

the subject matter is the machine 
gun, not the machine rifle or the auto- 
matic rifle. The machine gun, with its 
mount, weighs from 70 to 80 pounds. 
To maintain its mobility in combat, to- 
gether with that of its immediate sup- 
ply of ammunition, requires a crew of 
a corporal and eight men. Because of 
its rigid mounting and the efficacy of 
its cooling system, it is capable of in- 
direct and overhead fire and of sus- 
tained fire of any kind for long periods 
of time and at a uniformly high rate. 

Neither the automatic rifle nor the 
machine rifle are capable of prolonged 
fire at high rates, nor is either of them 
suitable for indirect or overhead fire 
except in cases in which it would be 
safe and feasible to employ musketry 
in a like manner. 

By machine-gun service is meant the 
aggregate of the personnel engaged in 
the service of machine guns, together 
with the tactical and administrative 
overhead which deals directly and solely 
with their tactical employment and the 
maintenance of their fighting efficiency ; 
this exclusive of machine guns pertain- 
ing to tanks and aircraft. (For the 
definition of machine guns, automatic 
rifles, etc., see paragraph IV, G. O. 91, 
W. D. 1918.) 

With this full understanding that the 
question relates to the heavy, tripod- 
mounted, water-cooled gun and not to 
the light automatic hand arms of the in- 
fantry, the discussion may proceed. 

The machine-gun service should be 
organized as a separate arm and not 
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made a part of the infantry. The rea- 
sons for this may be classified broadly 
under three heads, namely, (a) tactical, 
(6) technical, (c) psychological. These 
will be discussed in turn. 

Tactical_—The main characteristic of 
the infantry combat is that the ultimate 
success depends upon the ability of the 
infantry to wrest victory from the 
enemy in the hand-to-hand conflict 
which terminates the assault. 

Any weapons that are or can be car- 
ried and used by the infantry soldier in 
the assault, and which are or may be 
an aid and not an encumbrance in the 
assault and the events immediately fol- 
lowing, may be classed as infantry 
weapons. 

Of the weapons not included in this 
category, every one is designed and 
used for the sole purpose of aiding the 
infantry and enhancing its chances of 
victory in the hand-to-hand conflict. 

The use of such weapons is con- 
signed to the auxiliary services. Here 
may be included the air service, cavalry, 
the devices of the engineer, gas, ar- 
tillery and the service of liaison. 

Is the machine gun capable of being 
carried into the assault and used in the 
ensuing hand-to-hand conflict? Long 
experience in this war has proven that 
this cannot be done. The conclus’on 
seems quite obvious therefore that the 
machine gun is not an infantry weapon. 

Our cavalry are dragoons. When 
they fight on foot they become, for all 
practical purposes, infantry. It has 
been shown that the machine gun is not 
an infantry weapon, hence it does not 
pertain to dragoons fighting on foot. It 
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remains, therefore, to consider it only 
in connection with the mounted action 
of cavalry. 

The chief characteristic of cavalry 
combat is that its ultimate success de- 
pends upon the ability of the cavalry- 
man to emerge victorious from the 
mounted charge. Cavalry weapons are 
those that are or may be used in 
mounted combat. One must dismount 
to use a machine gun. Hence the con- 
clusion—ihe machine gun is not a cav- 
alry or dragoon weapon. 

The anti-aircraft machine guns with 
the artillery are merely a specialized 
form of artillery support. They are not 
artillery weapons. 

The machine gun is a special weapon 
which, like artillery, serves in close 
liaison with, but is not of, the infantry 
and cavalry. It is used kinetically or 
potentially for the establishment, 
maintenance or restoration of that fire 
superiority which is the essential pre- 
requisite to successful infantry or cav- 
alry combat and for no other purpose. 

The tactical principles which are 
basic in the correct employment of ma- 
chine guns are four in number, namely, 
concealment, surprise, flanking fire, and 
distribution in depth. 

The matters of concealment and sur- 
prise are not necessarily beyond the 
control of local infantry or cavalry 
leaders. 

In order to secure the most effective 
flanking fire, however, it often will be 
necessary to site guns beyond the limits 
of the zone of advance or of the de- 
fensive sector of the infantry or cav- 
alry unit they are supporting. Thus a 
satisfactory lateral distribution of guns 
must be effected by a coordinating 
agency superior to that of any of the 
infantry or cavalry units engaged. 








Distribution in depth is effected in 
general by dividing the guns into three 
echelons, namely, forward or accom- 
panying guns, rear or barrage guns, and 
reserve guns. 

The forward guns accompany the 
battalions or squadrons to which as- 
signed and act under the immediate or- 
ders of the battalion or squadron com- 
manders. The number of guns thus as- 
signed will vary with circumstances. 

The rear or barrage guns are sited 
with a view to (1) The general defense 
of or offensive action within the area. 
This includes the defense against hos- 
tile aircraft. (2) The support of cer- 
tain designated troops within the area. 
The number of guns thus assigned is 
variable. The reserve guns are what 
their name implies. 

It is quite apparent that these three 
echelons cannot logically come within 
the control of any single infantry or 
cavalry leader. The guns must first be 
correctly apportioned to these three 
echelons, and then there must be an as- 
signment and coordination of their 
tasks. 

Experience has proven that this co- 
ordination is a function of the army 
corps, i. ¢., the central machine-gun 
plan emanates from corps headquarters 
and is prepared by the corps machine- 
gun officer. The execution of the plan 
is the function of the division machine- 
gun officers. The necessity for coordina- 
tion within the army corps will become 
more vital than ever with the advent of 
the .50 caliber machine gun (now being 
perfected) with its effective range of 
5,000 meters, more or less. 

To obtain the maximum tactical effi- 
ciency within the army corps, consider- 
ing the machine-gun service only, the 
machine-gun resources within the corps 
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and within the divisions composing the 
corps must be flexible, not rigid; fluid, 
not solid; mutable, not stable. 

This tactical plasticity of machine- 
gun resources is obtainable only through 
proper organization. Such an organiza- 
tion is conceived to be one in which the 
tactical employment of machine guns is 
controlled by the corps commander 
through a specialized agency (the corps 
machine-gun officer) charged with this 
function as its exclusive duty and not 
as a side issue of some other more im- 
portant work. 

In any action such an agency would 
designate the machine-gun battalions to 
accompany each division and those con- 
stituting corps troops, and would sub- 
sequently issue the necessary orders for 
the employment of the latter in such 
manner as the progress of the action 
might dictate. This agency also would 
prescribe the tasks for the machine 
guns of adjoining divisions in all cases 
in which mutual support or cooperation 
was essential. 

In like manner, the machine-gun units 
of a division must be capable of assign- 
ment when, where and as needed within 
the division, and this without dis- 
rupting organization and the machinery 
of command or rendering supply and 
administration more difficult. This is 
accomplished by placing all the ma- 
chine-gun resources of the division in 
the hands of the division commander, 
who uses them through the agency of 
his division machine-gun officer. 

This flexibility of resources would be 
prevented by a literal adherence to our 
present organization, which includes 
machine-gun units as integral parts of 
purely infantry, cavalry and artillery 
organizations. 

Our experience in France has led 


many (some accounts say most) di- 
vision commanders to disregard our 
paper machine-gun organization and to 
assume control of all their machine 
guns and to handle them through their 
division machine-gun officers. 

Technical—It must be understood at 
the outset that there is nothing about 
the technique of machine gunnery that 
cannot be learned readily by any officer 
or man of average intelligence. What 
is claimed, however, is that the average 
officer or man cannot attain or, more 
particularly, maintain his efficiency in 
machine gunnery unless proficiency in 
that branch is his principal mission and 
not a side issue. It is not sufficient that 
this required proficiency may be at- 
tained after one, two or six months’ 
training; true proficiency means that 
the individual concerned must be ready 
and able to take the field at a moment's 
notice, not after a period of training 
which possibly may witness the termina- 
tion of hostilities. And yet to send this 
individual into the field as a machine 
gunner without this training would 
mean that his lack of training might 
and probably would be the immediate 
cause of the loss of many lives. 

To have every line officer and man a 
capable machine gunner might perhaps 
be an ideal condition but, even if pos- 
sible, it would be wasteful, inefficient 
and uneconomical—wasteful because 
100 per cent of line personnel is not re- 
quired for machine-gun service (in the 
infantry alone this would require the 
training of 80 per cent of the officers 
and 85 per cent of the men in duties 
they would never perform in war) ; in- 
efficient in that, for a given period of 
training, the individual must neglect his 
regular line duties (infantry, cavalry or 
artillery) for the period he devotes to 
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machine gunnery; uneconomical in 
that a man can pass to the reserve and 
thus cease to be an expense to the 
United States more quickly if he is 
trained in one branch instead of two, 
or, if the period of training remain the 
same, then he goes to the reserve as a 
novice in both branches and an expert in 
neither—the result being that the United 
States is paying for mediocrity at the 
cost of excellence, a poor investment 
at any price. 

As in any other human undertaking, 
the best results will be obtained in ma- 
chine gunnnery if the personnel is suited 
to the work at hand. A love of horses 
or deftness with mechanism would 
serve no useful purpose to the infantry- 
man in perfecting himself for bayonet 
combat, but the former is quite a de- 
sirable quality in a cavalryman as is the 
latter in a member of the motor trans- 
port corps. In like manner, there are 
certain mental and physical qualities 
which fit men particularly for machine 
gunnery. The possession or demonstra- 
tion of these qualities, under our pres- 
ent system, in no way assures the as- 
signment to or the retention in the 
machine-gun service of the individual 
concerned. Technique has suffered as 
a consequence. 

Psychological.— The psychological 
elements entering into this question may 
be classified under the general headings 
of esprit, ambition, and contentment. 

In all military organizations of the 
line, organizational esprit has found its 
main stronghold in the regiment, and 
the fostering and maintaining of that 
esprit is just as important a military 
necessity as the providing of clothing, 
rations and ammunition, if not more so. 

The machine gunner in an infantry 
regiment is so accustomed to being neg- 





lected and forgotten that he soon loses 
his regimental esprit. The machine gun- 
ner in a battalion belongs to a unit that 
is too small to create the big, all-envel- 
oping esprit that is found in the regi- 
ment. The experience of all machine 
gunners leads them to the belief that 
those who control their destinies are 
united for the purpose of destroying 
their esprit instead of encouraging it. 

If such an esprit is necessary, and it 
is, then the machine gunner must be 
provided with a substitute for regi- 
mental organization. As regiments are 
not suitable tactical machine-gun units, 
then the solution lies in the creation of 
the machine-gun service (or corps or 
other suitable designation) with a 
definite personal head in lieu of the 
present lack of any head or of a pos- 
sible future control by the impersonal 
War Department. 

Hope of reward is offered to every 
line officer, except the machine gunner, 
for the achievement of proficiency in 
his own branch of the service. 

The machine gunner can advance be- 
yond the grade of lieutenant colonel 
only, for proficiency in some line of 
work other than machine gunnery. His 
brother officers of other branches of 
the line may look forward to the cov- 
eted star of the brigadier as their re- 
ward for the greatest proficiency in 
their own arms. 

Ambitious men—and what would the 
service be worth without them—have 
shunned machine-gun service because 
of this condition. The machine-gun 
service will continue to lose desirable 
men unless it is able to offer the am- 
bitious man the same prospects that 
greet him in other arms. 

Dissatisfaction spells poor service the 
world over. The machine gunner has 
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just cause to be dissatisfied with his 
lot. He sees others cared for while he 
is neglected. He sees other services 
skillfully handled while his is bungled. 
He sees others fully equipped while he 
is still drilling with wooden guns. His 
twelve years of pleading for recognition 
and a proper organization have fallen 
upon deaf ears. 

This dissatisfaction of the machine 
gunner is not the inflammatory, de- 
structive dissatisfaction of bolshevism, 
but a thoughtful, earnest, constructive 
dissatisfaction of the kind that has 
marked the conception and has been 
the inspiration of all real progress in 
human affairs since the 
history. 

Perhaps the most potent cause of 
his dissatisfaction is the fact that the 
machine gunner knows that there is 
employed a large amount of what he 
is pleased to term “Chinese labor” in 
the administration of his affairs. He 
knows, too, that if there was an ad- 
ministration of the machine-gun serv- 
ice, by the machine-gun service, for the 
efficiency of the machine-gun service, 
then there would be a gradual better- 


dawn of 


ment of the well-nigh intolerable con- 
ditions under which he has been serv- 
ing for the past twelve years; and he 
knows, too, that thereafter the con- 
sideration of problems vital to his effi- 
ciency would beget serious study and 
“an approved solution” in lieu of a 
passing glance and snap _ judg- 
ment, sympathy in lieu of an- 
tagonism, intimate understanding in 
lieu of superficial knowledge, encour- 
agement in lieu of opposition, equip- 
ment in lieu of promises, and action in 
lieu of inertia. 

The logical result is an_ inefficient 
machine-gun service, with little faith 
left in itself, with small hope for the 
future and with the well of charity 
well-nigh dry towards the ignorance 
and ultra-conservatism that has kept 
and is keeping it under foot. 

The remedy for all these evils lies in 
the recognition of the machine gun as 
a distinct and separate combatant arm 
and in giving it a flexible corps organi- 
zation under a specialized agency of the 
War Department, whose sole function 
shall be the responsibility for the effi- 
ciency of the machine-gun service. 
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Course for Staff Officers G.1 in the Field 
By Major H. S. A. Hanaut, General Staff, French Army 


HE object of the present lecture 
TT is to give an outline of the prac- 

tical duties that G. 1 has to per- 
form in the different circumstances of 
war, and the way in which he practi- 
cally performs them. 

What are the duties of G. 1? 

1. As a General Staff Officer (as his 
call letter G shows), he has, in his own 
branch, to prepare the elements for the 
decision of the general and insure its 
execution. To prepare the elements of 
the decision, G. 1 must know what is 
going on; it is the duty of G. 3 to 
tell him. 

2. As a coordinating element (the 
name of G. 1 was, not long ago, coordi- 
nation and administration) he has to 
see that all the services do their work 
properly and smoothly, and with the 
only view to bring success to the oper- 
ations. To coordinate, G. 1 must know 

hat the services want; the best way 
is to assemble all the representatives of 
these services in a daily meeting. 

To sum up, G. 1 is the representative 
of the general for all matters concern- 
ing the services. These matters are: 
everything, except operations, training, 
intelligence and liaison. 

What are the different circumstances 
of war? They can be put under three 
headings: (1) Stationing, (2) moving, 
(3) fighting. This being explained, let 
us see G. 1 at work. 

1. Stationing.—The division, after a 
hard period of fighting, is arriving in 
an area to rest, refill its depleted ranks 
and train. What does it want that G. 1 
can supply? Water and food, as always, 


for men and horses; accommodation as 
comfortable as possible, well policed, 
and entertainments for the moral wel- 
fare of the men; care for the sick (men 
and animals) ; ammunition and materia! 
for training purposes; replacements in 
officers and other ranks; animals, ma- 
terial and transportation. 

You see at a glance what will be the 
subject of the first meeting between G. 1 
and the services; all the aforesaid items 
will be brought forward, and each ser- 
vice will receive general instructions 
which will be the basis of the following 
orders and notes. 

All that cannot be done by the divi- 


sion will be pointed out to the higher 


unit for adjustment. All that can be 
done will be immediately put under 
weigh. G. 1 will see if town majors as- 
sist, or if acting town majors have been 
appointed by the commanding officers 
of units billeted in each locality or 
camp. 

Town majors are requested to state 
all particulars concerning their area: 
water supply, roads, accommodation, 
repairs, police, libraries, huts of Y. M 
C. A., of K. of C., ete. 

Adjutant submits all questions of 
personnel (promotions, replacements) 
according to orders of superior author- 
ity and instructions of the general con- 
veyed to him through G. 1. 

GY makes proposals as how the re- 
plenishment will be insured, what re- 
filling points are suitable; he receives 
from G. 1 notice of the needs of the 
troops in equipment, etc.; he points out 
what the local resources are. 
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Sanitary, receives information as to 
the way in which the evacuations will 
take place; he takes note of the billets 
in want of antiseptics. 

Veterinary informs about the units 
whose horses want special care. 

Ordnance and Engineers are told 
what sort of ammunition and material 
will be wanted for training, and where 
that material will be wanted. Every- 
thing is planned so that the mobile re- 
pair shop can work the limit. All ques- 
tions about water that pertains to the 
division are studied. 

Provost Marshal receives the requisi- 
tions for the use of YP and makes pro- 
posals for its use. 

Motor Transport Officer states in 
which units he proposes to start his 
technical inspection first. 

Judge Advocate gives his plans for 
the prompt liquidation of his business ; 
what affairs have to come first. 

You see that all these various sub- 
jects overlap on several services; there 
would be no solution if a superior au- 
thority, that of the general through his 
G. 1, did not coordinate these activities 
and did not hit the trail after to see if 
they are carried out properly. 

2. Moving—lIn order to take the 
problem under all its aspects, we sup- 
pose that the division is to move; one 
brigade by trains, one brigade by bus, 
mounted units by road. 

The questions involved are not dif- 
ferent from those that arose in the first 
example, but certain features become 
more important, others less. 

The paper work, that of the adjutant 
and judge advocate, for instance, re- 
quires less the attention of G. 1, who will 
devote his activities to the manyfold 
questions of replenishment. Replenish- 
ment in ammunition and engineer ma- 


terial is quickly done; once the trans- 
port vehicles are full, it is finished. 

The chief problem is the feeding of 
men and horses. G. 1 takes up the ques- 
tion with GY. G. 1 explains to him what 
is to be done, GY proposes the means 
to do it and the place where he wants 
his supplies; reserve rations for every- 
body, supplies at the embarkation sta- 
tions for the journey of the units mov- 
ing by rail, designation of the refilling 
points for the units moving by bus or 
by road. All that can be done by the 
division is done; the other questions are 
submitted to G. 1 of the higher unit. 

Other questions also arise that need 
to be taken up by G. 1; transportation of 
the heavy luggage of the different units 
by trucks asked to the higher unit. 

3. Fighting—The role of G. 1 be- 
comes more important than ever. To 
be efficient and ever ready, G. 1 must 
plan in advance, far in advance. There- 
fore it is the duty of G. 3 to give him, 
as soon as possible, all available infor- 
mation about what is planned. 

On the other hand, G. 1 must not con- 
vey that wholesale information to the 
services. When there is a leak in the 
secrecy of operations, it usually comes 
from the services. 

G. 1 must therefore filter that infor- 
mation, telling his services only what 
they must know to carry on their job. 
In the present stage, it is better to deal 
with them separately, after having given 
them the data that they must know: 
stationing of the unit, zone allotted to 
the division, instructions concerning tlie 
traffic on roads. 

GY will be told what dumps he may 
use, what units he has to provide for, 
what will be expected from his trains. 

Sanitary is taken into more confi- 
dence, for his work will be tremendous ; 
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he has to propose all the measures con- 
cerning evacuations and treatment of 
serious Cases. 

Ordnance becomes a subordinate of 
the artillery commander; all questions 
concerning ammunition (dumps, means 
of replenishment) will be taken up with 
the latter. 

Engineer —The relations with him 
will be easy, for, as division engineer, 
he is acquainted with the general plan ; 
and so on with the other services—vet- 
erinary, provost marshal, etc. 

The duties of G. 1 are many, but they 
are very easy to perform, and every- 
thing runs smoothly if G. 1 is put at its 
proper place. 


As representative of the commander 
to direct the activities of the services, 
G. 1 must know as much as G. 3 knows, 
because G. 1 must think and plan far 
ahead. 

G. 1 must command the services in the 
name of the division commander, for a 
commander is responsible for the work 
of his services just as he is for the work 
of his troops ; no chief of service should 
forget that. 

Decision and knowledge of the chief, 
intelligence and obedience of the sub- 
ordinates, such is the secret of success. 
And in the branch of general supply- 
ing, G. 1 is the voice of the chief; he 
must not forget it either. 








Promotion in Foreign Armies 
By Colonel John R. M. Taylor 


world to state just how promotions 

are made in a foreign army. It is 
not sufficient to review the laws and 
regulations upon the subject. One must 
also know how they work. That is 
much more difficult. To find this out 
one must have some understanding of 
the underlying conditions in the army 
considered, and those conditions are 
obviously not explained in any collec- 
tion of laws and regulations. They are 
matters of common knowledge to the 
officers of an army, but naturally they 
do not write on the subject. 

Take for example the German army 
as it was prior to the war which is end- 


| IS not the simplest thing in the 


ing. The corps of officers was the chief 


support of the imperial throne. It ac- 
cordingly had to be considered and, if 
necessary, placated. To obtain an ap- 
pointment to a German regiment was 
rather like getting elected to a club. 
Of course, as there are different clubs 
with different standards, each club be- 
ing made up of men with, on the whole, 
similar interests, so there were a good 
many different standards in different 
German regiments. But the officers of 
all of them had to be considered by the 
government and made to feel that they 
were, on the whole, being considered. 
Accordingly the German system of pro- 
motion in actual practice seems to have 
worked out something like a single list, 
and departures from that method were 
either sufficiently rare as not to produce 
dissatisfaction or else were so arranged 
as to appear not to depart very much 
from the accustomed method. 
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It is probable that in Russia the same 
general method was employed. The 
corps of officers were the support of 
the throne, and it was inexpedient tv 
undermine their loyalty. Indeed, one 
of the reasons for the rapid spread and 
success of the Russian revolution may 
well have been the fact that in the early 
part of the war the casualties among 
the officers of the permanent corps were 
extremely large. The officers who were 
appointed to fill their places were men 
from civil life or with little military 
service, who naturally did not have the 
solidarity which comes from spending 
one’s life in a group with certain def- 
inite interests and ideals. 

It was probably with the idea of pre- 
serving the solidarity of the German 
corps of officers in case of a popular 
movement that as few reserve officers 
as possible were appointed during the 
war and that they were kept in the 
lower grades. Indeed, it was charged 
in the German army that officers of the 
permanent corps were habitually kept 
back from posts of danger. This is 
probably not absolutely true, but in so 
long a war it was expedient not to ex- 
pend, more than absolutely necessary, 
the best trained personnel. But dilu- 
tion with all possible care was inevit- 
able, and this dilution probably im- 
paired the devotion of the army to the 
existing order of things. 

In the French army it is probably 
not so necessary to consider the opin- 
ion of the members of the corps of 
officers, and, accordingly, selection can 
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be carried on more frankly if the Gov- 
ernment sees fit to employ it. 

If we ever have universal military 
training and service, the methods of 
promotion employed in the Swiss army 
will demand our most careful consid- 
eration. It is not probably that we 
shall absolutely copy them, for the 
United States is not Switzerland, but 
there will be such analogies between 
the two military systems as to make 
Swiss precedents worth looking into. 


FRANCE 

All promotions are by arm of the 
service, and not regimentally. All sec- 
ond lieutenants are promoted after two 
years’ service. Promotion in the re- 
maining grades is as follows: To first 
lieutenant, by seniority ; to captain, two- 
thirds by seniority, one-third by selec- 
tion; to major, one-half by seniority, 
one-half by selection; to lieutenant 
colonel and all higher grades, by 
selection. 

But in time of peace all officers must 
have served before promotion as fol- 
lows: As second lieutenant, 2 years; 
as lieutenant, 2 years; as captain, 4 
years; as major, 3 years; as lieutenant 
colonel, 2 years; as colonel, 3 years; as 
general of brigade, 3 years. In time 
of war this time limit in each grade is 
reduced one-half and at any time it 
may be waived in the case of “distin- 
guished service.” 

The method of selection is the com- 
position of a commission for each arm 
of the service, yearly, composed en- 
tirely of general officers, which draws 
up a list for its arm of the service of 
the officers recommended for selection 
and submits this list to the Minister of 
War, who makes such alterations as he 
see fit and gives the list its final form. 


Officers are compulsorily retired at 
the following ages: Lieutenants, at 52; 
captains, at 53; majors, at 56; lieuten- 
ant colonels, at 58; colonels, at 59; gen- 
erals of brigade, at 60; generals of 
division, at 62. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The whole question of promotion in 
the British army is complicated by the 
many varieties of rank, the positions 
held, which often fix the pay regardless 
of rank, and by the many exceptions 
to general rules; further by the system 
of “seconding” officers who are absent 
on detached service, and by the list of 
supernumeraries formed of officers 
returning from detached service to the 
line and otherwise, which must be ab- 
sorbed before further promotions are 
made. Again, it is not always neces- 
sary that a vacancy should exist in a 
grade in order that an officer of the 
next grade may be promoted, as promo- 
tion is sometimes granted on the com- 
pletion of a fixed period of service. A 
brief statement of the British system 
which shall also be clear is therefore 
hardly possible, but subject to the fore- 
going complications, a general state- 
ment of the system follows: 

Until recently promotion to include 
the grade of major was by seniority in 
the regiment, subject to the professional 
examinations at each promotion ; and by 
selection for the higher grades. But 
the principle of selection has now been 
made to apply to all grades, still sub- 
ject, however, to the professional ex- 
aminations. It may be stated, however, 
that below the grade of major, promo- 
tions by selection, while authorized, are 
rarely made, and in practice promo- 
tions to include the grade of major are 
in effect still by seniority in the rogi- 
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ment. The guiding principle of the ad- 
vancement of officers by selection is a 
system of annual “confidential reports” 
which cover the opinions of higher com- 
manders of the officers reported upon, 
and which recommend an officer in each 
case (1) For accelerated promotion; 
(2) for promotion in the ordinary 
course; or (3) for promotion to be de- 
layed for further report. 

After two successive annual reports 
recommending delay in promotion of an 
officer, a special report by three senior 
officers is required on the question of 
the further retention of the officer in 
the service. 

In the recommendations for accele- 
rated promotions, reporting officers are 
advised that “recommendations of this 
nature should be sparingly made and 
should apply only to cases where an 
officer is exceptionally gifted,” etc., and 
it may be noted that so far very few 
promotions have been made in accord- 
ance with this change in the British 
system. 

In case of the cavalry and infantry, 
if senior officers are not qualified for 
promotion, and if promotion has been 
rapid in the regiment, officers are some- 
times extra regimentally promoted from 
other units. 

In the case of the Royal Artillery, 
Royal Engineers and Royal Army Serv- 
ice Corps, there is also a system of time 
promotion in addition to that to fill va- 
cancies, viz: Royal Artillery to captain 
after thirteen years’ service, Royal En- 
gineers to captain after eleven years’ 
service and to major after twenty years’ 
service; Royal Army Service Corps to 
captain after eleven years’ service. All 
captains of infantry and Royal Army 
Service Corps are now promoted to 
major after fifteen years’ service. 


A captain or lieutenant may be per- 
mitted to retire after not less than eight 
years’ service, if appointed to a com- 
mission in the militia, and thereafter for 
a period not to exceed ten years, and 
while serving under such commission, 
receives temporary retired pay of £100 
a year. 

An officer with not less than fifteen 
years’ service may be permitted to re- 
tire subject to the rules laid down by 
the Secretary of State, and with the re- 
tired pay laid down for his rank and 
services. But, generally, “voluntary re- 
tirement with retired pay or gratuity 
shall only be permitted when it is 
deemed expedient by the Secretary of 
State.” 

Officers, to include grade of colonel, 
are compulsorily retired after a period 
of five years of non-employment in any 
one grade or on attaining the age in 
grade shown below: 

If holding rank of second lieutenant, 
at age of 45; first lieutenant, or captain, 
45; major, 48; lieutenant colonel, 54; 
colonel, 57. 

Major generals are compelled to re- 
tire at 62 years, or after a period of 
non-employment of three years; and 
lieutenant generals and generals at 67 
years of age. 

ITALY 

Promotion is by both seniority and 
selection as follows: Second lieuten- 
ants are promoted to first lieutenants 
after three years’ service. Lieutenants 
are promoted to captains if there are no 
vacancies after fifteen years’ service as 
officers with the sole condition of hav- 
ing a declaration of aptitude. Promo- 
tion to the grade of captain is one- 
fourth by selection and three-fourths by 
seniority. There is no examination for 
those promoted by seniority. To ob- 
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tain promotion by selection, lieutenants 
of the mobile army must have passed 
final examinations of the War School. 
These examinations seem to be compet- 
itive, and those passing highest are 
selected. 

To the grade of major one-sixth 
of the vacancies are filled by selection 
and the remainder by seniority. To se- 
cure promotion by seniority, captains 
must pass examinations determined by 
royal decrees. Subjects of these exami- 
nations are in part common to one arm 
and, in part, common to all arms. To 
obtain promotion by selection, captains 
must present themselves for examina- 
tion. Subjects are, in part, common to 
all arms and, in part, special to any 
arm as for promotion by seniority. Cap- 
tains are recommended for the selection 
examination by promotion boards. Cap- 
tains must have served two years as 
such, if in the General Staff, or seven 
years if in the Mobile Army. 

To the grade of lieutenant colonel 
by seniority. Colonels of all arms and 
all corps are taken by selection from the 
lieutenant colonels of the corresponding 
roll of seniority. They must have passed 
an examination of ability and profes- 
sional culture. Promotions to the va- 
rious grades of general are made by 
selection. Colonels of the Mobile Army 
(with the exception of those on tech- 
nical roll) cannot be promoted to the 
grade of major general if they have not 
creditably held for at least two years 
the command of a regiment. 


RUSSIA 


In Russia, prior to the revolution, 
the peace system of promotion in the 
line was regimental and periodical. 

The lower grades of officers were 
promoted to the next higher grade after 


fixed periods of service as follows: For 
promotion to lieutenant, four years’ 
service; for promotion to second cap- 
tain, eight years’ service; for promo- 
tion to captain, twelve years’ service. 
In the cavalry and infantry of the line, 
in promotions from the grade of cap- 
tain to that of lieutenant colonel (there 
are no majors in the Russian service), 
half were made by seniority and half 
by selection. To the grade of colonel 
all were made by selection. In the 
guard, artillery, and engineers all pro- 
motions were made by seniority in the 
arm. 

Captains could be promoted to fill 
vacancies of lieutenant colonels in any 
regiment of their division (four regi- 
ments) and lieutenant colonels to fill 
vacancies of colonels in their Army 
Corps. 

Promotion to the grade of general 
officer was by selection. To have been 
eligible for this promotion a colonel 
must, as a rule, have served eight years 
in his grade; for promotion of major 
general to lieutenant general, eight 
years in his grade; and for lieutenant 
general to general, twelve years in his 
grade. There were, however, numer- 
ous exceptions to the general rules for 
promotion. 

The above stated provisions, so far 
as they relate to promotions in the 
grades of lieutenant colonel and colonel, 
were modified in 1912 as follows: 


Promotion to Field Officer's Rank.— 
Russian Army Orders 647 and 653/1912 
introduce provisionally new regula- 
tions for the promotions of captains 
of infantry, cavalry and Cossacks, to 
field rank (podpolkovnilk, i. e., lieuten- 
ant colonel ). 

During 1913 promotions to lieutenant 
colonels’ vacancies will be made in three 
categories as follows: 
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1. To 55 per cent of the vacancies 
—by “seniority.” 

2. To 35 per cent by selection “ac- 
celerated.” 

3. To 10 per cent for “distinguished 
service.” 

In order to be eligible for promotion 
by seniority, captains must have com- 
manded a company for three years, have 
not less than twelve years’ service (four 
as captain), be well reported on, and 
be under 53 years of age. Captains 
recommended for “accelerated” promo- 
tion must have similar qualifications, 
but must be under 45 years of age. Of- 
ficers commanding units may recom- 
mend for such accelerated promotion up 
to 25 per cent of their captains who are 
eligible for promotion. The divisional 
commander will select one-fourth of the 
names for recommendation, and the 
corps commanders, who make the final 
selection, may recommend to the War 
Office one-half of the captains put for- 
ward by the divisional commander. Of- 
ficers recommended for “accelerated” 
promotion who have passed the Staff 
College or Artillery or Engineer Col- 
leges will be borne on a special list and 
will be given 10 per cent of the avail- 
able vacancies; such officers need only 
have commanded a company for two 
years and served as captain for three 
years. Captains recommended for pro- 
motion for distinguished service will be 
considered strictly in order of seniority. 
The object of this last category is to 
provide an opening for deserving of- 
ficers who would otherwise be obliged 
to leave the service. 

Promotions will be made twice an- 
nually—at the conclusion of the win- 
ter and summer courses of training, 
respectively. 

Promotion to Colonel’s Rank.—Army 
Order 649/1912 introduces new regu- 
lations for promotion to the rank of 
colonel of infantry, cavalry and engi- 
neers (Guard units excluded). For- 


merly promotions were made from sep- 
arate divisional rosters; in future, pro- 
motions to colonel’s rank will be made 
from three lists: (i) by seniority, 65 
per cent; (ii) accelerated, 25 per cent; 


(iii) for distinguished service, 10 per 
cent. 

To be considered for promotion in 
category (i) officers who are well re- 
ported on must have at least fifteen 
years’ service, including four years as 
lieutenant colonel, and must be not less 
than 54 years of age. Promotions in 
category (ii) may be given to selected 
officers of not less than fifteen years’ 
service (three years as lieutenant colo- 
nel) or 50 years.of age. 

_ To be eligible for promotion for dis- 
tinguished service officers must fulfil 
the conditions for category (ii), except 
that their age may run up to 53 years. 

Officers of the Russian army were 
compulsorily retired at the following 
ages: Subalterns, 53 years; captains, 
53 years (in exceptional cases at 55 
years) ; lieutenant colonels, 58 years. 

JAPAN 


Promotion is either by seniority or by 
selection. Sub (second) lieutenants are 
appointed in time of peace upon recom- 
mendation of regimental commanders 
from graduates of military schools. In 
time of war they may be appointed in 
like manner from noncommissioned 
grades ; from sublieutenant to lieutenant 
it is two-thirds by seniority and one- 
third by selection; from lieutenant to 
captain it is one-half by seniority and 
one-half by selection, and above the 
rank of captain entirely by selection. 
To include the grade of captain pro- 
motion is regimental ; above that, in the 
arm. Proposals for promotion by se- 
lection up to include the rank of cap- 
tain are made by regimental com- 
manders and the chief of staff of the 
division, and require confirmation by 
the division commander. When there 
is no division the recommendations are 
submitted by the colonel and brigade 
commander. The brigade and division 
commanders make recommendations for 
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promotion from a captaincy to include a 
colonelcy. 

The emperor takes final action, and 
he himself nominates all general officers. 

To receive promotion to a higher 
grade an officer must have served in 
the grade below as follows: For lieu- 
tenant, two years as second (sub) lieu- 
tenant; for captain, two years as lieu- 
tenant; for major, four years as captain ; 
for lieutenant colonel, three years as 
major; for colonel, two years as lieu- 
tenant colonel; for major general, two 
years as colonel; for lieutenant gen- 
eral, three years as major general; for 
general, four years as lieutenant general. 

Thus, to reach the grade of general 
an officer must have served for twenty- 
two years and have passed through all 
the commissioned grades, gaining in 
this way a proper appreciation of the 
duties and responsibilities of each. 

Promotion from the grade of lieuten- 
ant general to that of general is by 
imperial will, as is the appointment of 
field marshal. 

Field marshals are appointed from 
generals, and custom demands that to 
attain this grade they must have served 
in four campaigns. 


GERMANY 


Promotion is by seniority in the arm 
of the service from second lieutenant 
to first lieutenant; by seniority in regi- 
ment to captain; by seniority in arm 
of service to major ; and by seniority in 
army for higher grades. 

While in time of peace promotions 
are normally by seniority as above 
stated, there is, however, no law requir- 
ing this, and specially able officers are 
frequently passed over superiors. This 
is particularly true of officers of the 
General Staff, those employed in the 


War Ministry, and those employed as 
adjutants of the higher troop units. The 
entire subject of promotion is in fact 
in the hands of the emperor and his 
military cabinet, and is regulated by 
custom and not by law. 

The emperor has the right to pro- 
mote to any grade by selection and 
frequently exercises this right to ad- 
vance meritorious officers up to the 
grade of captain. Above this grade 
the rule of seniority is rarely, if ever, 
departed from, except as shown below 
under the subject of retirements. The 
seniority principle in the cases of field 
officers is carried so far that an officer 
for whom a vacancy in the next higher 
grade of his arm exists is not pro- 
moted thereto until all his seniors in the 
other arms have been advanced to that 
grade. It thus happens that a lieu- 
tenant colonel and even a major may 
be the permanent commander of his 
regiment, for the reason that there are 
still one or more officers of his grade 
in the other arms who rank him. The 
Germans therefore recognize promotion 
in command as well as in grade, the 
two being quite independent of each 
other, and pay and allowances being 
determined by the command rather than 
the grade. In this way the greater 
dignity and pecuniary hardship attached 
to the office of regimental commander is 
met when held by an officer of lower 
rank. 

Promotion to general officer is made 
by the sovereign. 

In the staff corps, except the general 
staff, and what nearly corresponds to 
our Adjutant General’s Department, 
the personnel are styled officials of the 
military administration and are divided 
into military officials and civilian offi- 
cials; the former are not classed as offi- 
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cers in the same sense as officers of 
the general staff and those on duty with 
troops. Promotion in this class seems 
to be by selection and seniority. 

Officers of the general staff receive 
accelerated promotion, but are returned 
to duty with troops before promotion. 
An officer must serve at least two years 
in command of a regiment before pro- 
motion to rank of general officer. 

There is no law of compulsory re- 
tirement in the German army. Prac- 
tically, however, the same result is 
reached by the method followed. When- 
ever an officer next on the list for pro- 
motion is not considered capable of ren- 
dering good service in the next higher 
grade he is mercilessly passed by, and, 
once a captain, an officer who is thus 
overslaughed must retire from the ac- 
tive army. The question whether or 
not an officer is qualified for the next 
higher command to which his seniority 
entitled him is not, in the general case, 
determined by examinations, but by his 
official and private record. Officers who 
are about to be passed are warned un- 
officially, and almost without exception 
ask for retirement before an officer is 
promoted over them, and peremptory 
dismissals for inefficiency are hardly 
known. Their retirement is made more 
easy by the presentation of a decoration 
or some honorary promotion, or by some 
similar action upon retirement. 

Thus, with no law for compulsory 
retirements, the age-limits of the various 
grades in the German army for 1903 
were about as follows: Colonels, 50 
to 53 years; lieutenant colonels, 48 to 
51 years; majors, 42 to 49 years; cap- 
tains, 34 to 43 years; first lieutenants, 
29 to 33 years; second lieutenants, 19 
to 29 years. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Promotion through the grade of 
lieutenant colonel is based upon senior- 
ity within certain groups of arms or 
corps and in no instance regimental. 
For example: Officers of the foot 
troops, viz: infantry, sappers, pioneers 
and railroad, are on the same list for 
promotion, cavalry on another, artillery 
on still another, etc. Promotions for 
the grades of colonel and generals of 
brigade and division are based upon 
seniority in the army. Promotions to 
generals and field marshals are by se- 
lection. The emperor, however, has the 
right to promote officers of any grade 
out of their turn, under certain con- 
ditions, as to their ability, and avails 
himself of this prerogative to the ex- 
tent of about 20 per cen‘ of the va- 
cancies. Officers cannot be promoted 
by selection when they are in the last 
quarter of the seniority list. 

There is no fixed age for compul- 
sory retirement, but an officer may be 
retired at any age if he be found physi- 
cally or mentally incapacitated for ac- 
tive service. The customary method of 
procedure is to intimate to the officer 
that his application for retirement is 
desired. If he declines to submit it, 
he is ordered before a retiring board, 
which is unrestricted in its recommen- 
dations for retirement of undesirable 
as well as incapacitated officers. 

Officers incapacitated in line of duty 
may retire in time of war with a pen- 
sion, and in time of peace with a pen- 
sion if they have had ten years’ service. 
Officers 60 years old who have served 
forty years may retire upon applica- 
tion. Also officers of the active army 


may, under certain conditions, retire 
and pass into the reserve. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has certain peculiarities. 
The system of maintaining the army and 
obtaining officers therefor and methods 
of promotion are necessarily controlled 
by the military conditions existing in 
that country. 

The system of promotion combines 
features of seniority, selection, a fixed 
minimum period of service in each 
grade, and the accomplishment of cer- 
tain school and review courses of study 
and training. 

A period of at least four years in each 
grade is necessary except for lieuten- 
ants and first lieutenants in the sani- 
tary and veterinary branches. For pro- 
motion of officers of the same rank and 
length of service, testimonials of ability 
are taken into consideration and ar- 
ranged in such manner, as far as pos- 
sible, so that the promotions may take 
place at the end of each year. At other 
times of the year, nominations to the 
grade of officer and promotions up to 
the rank of captain may take place when 
the attendance at the officers’ school has 
been in the first half of the year, or 
when the conditions for the promotion 
have been accomplished after the serv- 
ice has been completed or extended 
over time, or when there is a necessity 
for officers of the rank of captain. 
Staff officers are nominated and pro- 
moted according to necessity. In order 
to have uniformity in promotions 
throughout the whole army, the tem- 
porary commands should be taken over 
without promotion. 

Promotion to first lieutenant is by 
seniority from second lieutenants who 
possess a diploma of aptitude and be- 
long to the same corps or brigades con- 
stituted of units which pertain to the 
same canton. 


Promotion to captain is by selection 
from first lieutenants who have held 
that grade for four years and possess, 
in addition, a certificate of aptitude. In 
Switzerland one is not entitled to be 
designated as a company commander 
unless he has commanded one of these 
units in certain review courses at a 
school for recruits or school for 
lieutenants. 

Promotion to major is by selection 
from captains who have held that grade 
for four years and have certificates of 
aptitude, which can be obtained only by 
completing certain courses in the cen- 
tral school for captains. 

Promotion to lieutenant colonel is by 
selection from majors who have served 
in that grade in a school for recruits 
and in certain review courses, and have 
also taken certain special courses. 

Promotion to colonel from lieutenant 
colonel is under the same conditions as 
from major to lieutenant colonel. 

BELGIUM 


In Belgium every officer is consid- 
ered, in principle, to be qualified for 
promotion. In consequence, promotion 
is by seniority when the officer’s turn 
comes, unless he becomes subject to one 
of the following exceptions : 

1. Promotion by selection, out of the 
regular order, in which case the officer’s 
seniority is advanced one or two years. 

2. Promotion by special selection, in 
which case the officer’s seniority is ad- 
vanced three years. 

3. Loss of seniority in case of first 
and second lieutenants whose conduct 
or character of service has given cause 
for serious reproach. Second lieuten- 
ants are made first lieutenants after 
three years of faithful and loyal service. 

4. Non-advancement (a) by renun- 
ciation; (b) on account of age (cap- 
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tains and majors who have attained the 
ages of 52 and 56 years, respectively, 
in such grades cannot be advanced in 
rank); (c) lack of aptitude to perform 
the duties of the next higher grade, 
though capable of performing the duties 
of his present grade. 

5. Removal from duty or retirement 
for incapacity of a physical, intellectual 
or moral nature. 

These cases are passed upon by 
boards of promotion, usually consisting 
of high ranking officers. For example, 
in each army or cavalry division the 
board consists of the division com- 
mander, the brigade commanders, and 
the Chief of Staff as secretary. The 
decisions of these boards are submitted 
for the consideration of the Army 
Board, and eventually are submitted to 
the Minister of War who makes final 
recommendations to the king. 

HOLLAND 

Second lieutenants are drawn from 
two sources, the Military Academy and 
the Special Army Training School 
(Hoofdkursus). 

Promotion is by seniority, but in ex- 
ceptional cases the War Minister may 
promote by selection. This is seldom 
done. 

Second lieutenants are eligible for 
promotion after two years’ service. 
After four years’ service they must be 
promoted unless their service record is 
bad. 

First lieutenants are promoted after 
eight years’ service if their record is 
good and vacancy exists. 

Captains are promoted after ten 
years’ service after passing practical 
test for fitness, if vacancy exists. This 
practical test for promotion is required 
for all promotions above captain, and 
officers above this grade become eligible 


for promotion only after periods of 
service as follows: Majors after four- 
teen years’ service; lieutenant colonels 
after sixteen years’ service; colonels 
after eighteen years’ service; major 
generals after twenty years’ service. 

In time of war, the period required 
for eligibility for promotion is reduced 
one-half. 

Officers of the reserve may be pro- 
moted only when no Regular Army Of- 
ficer of the same military age is eligible 
for promotion. 

Officers of the Medical Corps start 
as first lieutenants. They are advanced 
to captain after eight years, and to 
major when vacancy exists. 

Officers of the Veterinary and Phar- 
maceutical Corps start as first lieuten- 
ants and are promoted to the next 
higher grade after ten years’ service. 

CHILE 

Promotions are made as follows: To 
second lieutenant, first lieutenant and 
captain, two-thirds by seniority in arm, 
one-third by selection; to major and 
lieutenant colonel, one-third by senior- 
ity in arm, two-thirds by selection; to 
colonel and brigadier general by senior- 
ity in the army; to general of division 
by seniority from brigadier generals. 

Promotions are limited by requiring 
a certain minimum period of service in 
a grade. Upon completing a fixed 
maximum period of service in the lower 
grades, officers who have not already 
been promoted by seniority or selection 
are advanced to the next higher grade, 
if they are qualified for promotion. 

Officers are compulsorily retired at 
the following ages: Second lieutenants 
at 30, first lieutenants at 35, captains at 
45, majors at 50, lieutenant colonels at 
55, colonels at 58, generals of brigade 
at 61, generals of division at 63. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

Promotions are made as follows: To 
first lieutenant, two-thirds by seniority 
in the arm, one-third by selection; to 
captain, one-half by seniority in the 
arm, one-half by selection; to major, 
one-third by seniority in the arm, two- 
thirds by selection; to grades above 
major, all by selection. 

Beginning with promotions to major, 
those vacancies filled by selection are 
from general list of the army. 

Officers are compulsorily retired at 
the following ages: Lieutenants at 40, 
first lieutenants at 43, captains at 46, 
majors at 50, lieutenant colonels at 54, 
colonels at 57, brigadier generals at 60, 
major generals at 63, lieutenant gen- 
erals at 65. 


SWEDEN 


Promotion is by strict seniority in 
each regiment up to the grade of cap- 
tain, which grade can be obtained only 
after nine years of commissioned serv- 
ice. From the grade of captain, pro- 
motion is in the arm and continues by 
seniority to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel. Above the grade of lieutenant 
colonel promotion is by selection. 


NORWAY 
Promotion is strictly by seniority. 


GREECE 
Promotion is by seniority. 


SERBIA 
Promotion is by seniority in each 
arm to the grade of first lieutenant, and 
by selection above that grade subject to 
examinations. 
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Identification and Payment 

At a time when complaints are so 
numerous regarding non-payment of 
soldiers who for some reason have be- 
come detached from their commands 
and their records, any suggestion which 
may meet the difficulties of the case is 
worth consideration. Obviously it is a 
difficult matter to keep the field desk 
and the soldier together. Soldiers will 
get wounded and will be sent to the hos- 
pital; they will get sick; they will be 
sent off upon detached service; papers 
will be lost. There were often diffi- 
culties in time of peace with our small 
army; manifestly there must be more 
with our great army engaged in war or 
pulling itself together now that the 
actual fighting has been suspended. It 
is, however, not to be assumed that the 
difficulties are insuperable; few diffi- 
culties are. 

It has been suggested that every offi- 
cer and soldier carry his identification 
disk and his record of payment always 
with him, and that the following device 
for the purpose be considered. The 
fact that we have no precedent for such 
a method should not necessarily con- 
demn it. 

The combination would consist of a 
thin oblong metal plate to be worn sus- 
pended about the neck. On the top 
would be stamped the official number 
of the wearer, his name and rank, while 
his thumb print would be etched by the 
same process which is employed for 
identification tags in the U. S. Navy. 
Below these would be the years and 
along the side of the plate the months. 
At the bottom would be a series of 
numbers from one to ten to indicate the 
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rate of insurance carried. Payment 
would be indicated by punching through 
the thin metal tag. This would be done 
at payment. It would add slightly to 
the time required but, on the other 
hand, wherever the wearer went a rec- 
ord of the last payment made would 
go with him and of the rate of insur- 
ance carried. If killed, the record 
would be found on his body. If the 
wearer were detached, it would serve 
as a voucher for payment. Such a plate 
could probably not be conveniently made 
to carry a complete record, but the 
larger items would be there, and in case 
no payment was recorded for several! 
months the interests of the Government 
could be protected by leaving the last 
month unpaid until complete records 
were obtained. A column could be ar- 
ranged to indicate allotments by punch- 
ing out the appropriate figure. Of 
course the name of the person to whom 
the allotment was made would not be 
recorded, but the wearer could tell that. 

Probably such a plate 2 inches wide 
and 6 inches long would carry all this 
information for two years. 

The purpose would not be to provide 
an absolutely complete record but to 
provide a means of accurate and rapid 
identification with data which would 
permit immediate payment and without 
risk of loss to the Government. 

® 
Army Strengths in 1918 

Maj. Gen. Sir F. Maurice, writ- 
ing in the Daily News, December 2, 
1918, gave the following explanation of 
the relative strength of the armies on 
the western front at the critical periods 
of the campaign of 1918. 
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The collapse of Russia enabled the 
Germans to transfer from their eastern 
to their western front, between Novem- 
ber, 1917, and March, 1918, more than 
one million men and a quantity of ar- 
tillery and aeroplanes. At the begin- 
ning of November, 1917, the Germans 
had in France and Belgium 150 divi- 
sions, and by March 21 these had in- 
creased to 196, so that they had brought 
over 46 divisions during the winter from 
the Russian front. The British had at 
that time in France 55 divisions, and 
although they were slightly stronger 
than the German ones, yet this gives a 
useful measure by which to estimate 
the reinforcement of the enemy in the 
west last spring. 

This reinforcement made the German 
armies in the west numerically slightly, 
but not much, superior to those of the 
Allies. If we take the Belgian army, 
whose strength did not vary greatly 
throughout the year as the unit, and give 
it the value of one, then the numerical 
value of the French army may be put 
at 12%, that of the British at 10% 
and that of the American army at %4, 
making a total Allied strength of about 
26. 

Therefore the opposing forces on the 
western front in the spring of 1918 
were, numerically, approximately equal, 
but it is of course necessary to take 
into account not only the troops actually 
on the front but those which might be 
brought to the front when required. 

Reinforcements are of two kinds; 
there are the men who go out to re- 
place losses in the ranks, and these 
reinforcements, if provided in sufficient 
numbers, maintain the fighting strength 
of an army, but they do not increase it. 
That can only be done by adding to the 


army new fighting formations, such as 
divisions. 

Now, apart altogether from drafts to 
keep the ranks full, Germany had in 
the spring 13 more divisions on the 
eastern front ready to come across to 
the west, and these actually had all 
come over by about the middle of May, 
by which time the German army in the 
west had reached its greatest strength 
and had grown from 26 to 31 of our 
units—that is, 31 times the strength of 
the Belgian army. 

Ludendorff, when he launched his 
great attack on March 21, knew that, 
although he had no great numerical 
superiority on the spot, he had a power- 
ful reserve behind him ready to come 
up, and he had the advantage of having 
a homogeneous force opposed to four 
distinct Allied armies. 

As is now well known, the fighting 
strength of the British army had for 
some time been declining, and as it had 
not been found possible to obtain the 
drafts to keep the infantry up to 
strength, it had become necessary to 
reduce the number of battalions in the 
British divisions by 25 per cent. Luden- 
dorff threw his full weight against the 
British front with results which are 
known. 

By July 18, 1918, the day on which 
Foch made his famous counter-attack 
on the Marne, the position had been 
almost exactly reversed from what it 
had been on March 21. Both the Brit- 
ish and French armies had been slightly 
diminished in strength since the spring, 
but this had been compensated by the 
growth of the American army, so that 
the value of the Allied armies on July 
18 may be put at 25 units, of which 
the Belgian army was still 1. The 
American had jumped up to 3, the 
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French had gone down to 11%, and 
the British to 9%. The strength of 
the German army on the front had 
declined slightly since May and may 
be put at 30 units. 

So, actually, when Foch delivered the 
blow which turned the tide of war in 
our favor the Germans were still con- 
siderably stronger than the Allies; but 
Foch knew that the steady flow of the 
Americans into France would give him 
just such a reserve as Ludendorff had 
behind him in the spring; and this time 
the Germans had no reserve to call 
upon. Therefore, when the Germans 
made the mistake of attacking across 
the Marne, without protecting their ex- 
posed flank, Foch felt himself strong 
enough to seize the chance. 

From July 18 onward the strength 
of the German army steadily declined. 
They had not the drafts ready to re- 
place their enormous losses, and, fail- 
ing those, they were compelled to break 
up some of their existing divisions and 
to use the men who had composed them 
to keep the existing divisions in the 
field. 

On November 11 the value of the 
German army had fallen to 17 units, 
while that of the Allied armies remained 
constant at 25, the British and French 
armies having declined to an extent still 
made good by the growth of the Ameri- 
can army. 

When hostilities ceased the relative 
strength of the Allied armies was, 
roughly: Belgians, 1; American, 6; 
British, 8; and French, 10. 


Note.—The United States division 
is about twice as strong numerically as 
the German or French. General Mau- 
rice does not state that he considered 
this, but it is to be assumed that he 
did. It is not sufficient to consider 
only units; one must know how strong 
they are.—Editor. 

® 
Messing 

The method of messing at the British 
convalescent camp at Boulogne is oi 
interest as an example of efficiency and 
economy. The men are given to under- 
stand at the outset that they can have 
all they want to eat, and just as many 
helps as they want, but that it is their 
duty never to take more on their plate 
than they think will satisfy their ap- 
petite and that they are sure they will 
eat. The kitchens adjoin the dining 
hall, a long counter for serving the 
men with food being interposed. 

The men are introduced into the din- 
ing hall by companies five minutes apart 
instead of sitting them all at once. On 
entering the hall each man is given eat- 
ing utensils, cups, plates and paper nap- 
kins from the store of the mess hall. 
Armed with these he proceeds, after the 
manner of a cafeteria restaurant, to the 
counter mentioned. By enlisting the 
cooperation of the men to the end that 
no more food will be taken on the plate 
than is needed, the British have at one 
camp been able to save $50,000 a year 
which had previously been wasted by 
the portioning out of fixed amounts to 
each man. 
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Editorial Department 


Discharges 


The form of discharge being em- 
ployed is very poorly printed, with a 
rather extraordinary combination of dif- 
ferent kinds of type as though the print- 
ing office had run short. As a piece of 
printing it might be worse, although it 
is rather hard to see how, and yet this 
is all the officers and men who served 
in this war have to show as a record 
of their service. It is legal evidence 
of honorable discharge, and that is all 
it is. 

It has long been a matter of general 
understanding that the way you do a 
thing is often quite as important as what 
you do. This discharge, properly printed, 
will be hung in many offices and houses 
and it can well be hung there. The 
present form is all right as a legal 
voucher, but certainly it is not a digni- 
fied and fitting certificate of honorable 
discharge from the service of the United 
States. 

Yet it would be very simple to make 
itso. The discharge should be on larger 
paper printed, say, in heavy Roman 
characters ; the seal of the United States 
could be properly printed and the state- 
ment of service should be given. It 
really would be worth the slight trouble 
necessary to make it look what it is— 
an important document and a record of 
very honorable service. 


® 
Selection 
Some hundred years or so ago when 
the world did not even pretend that it 
was virtuous, an English archbishop 
was talking to an English duke upon 
favoritism in selection for office. The 


archbishop finally said, “After all, Your 
Grace, we must admit that, other things 
being equal, we must appoint our 
friends and relatives to office.” The 
answer was, “Your Grace, other things 
being equal be damned.” 

This forms the argument against pro- 
motion by selection and is probably the 
argument which would cause the sys- 
tem to be rejected if it were put to a 
vote in the army. It is not so much a 
matter of the system in theory; it is a 
matter of practice. It is a matter of 
choosing the men who are to do the 
selecting. A general officer naturally 
thinks that his aides, for example, are 
the best of all possible aides, for other- 
wise he would not keep them and, ac- 
cordingly, he would naturally recom- 
mend them for promotion. If they are 
good enough to have been selected by 
him, they are obviously men of marked 
ability. It is a matter of the most ele- 
mentary self-respect which will cause 
the general to select them for promo- 
tion when the times comes and he has 
the opportunity. But will the world 
agree? It is quite probable that they 
were the best of all possible aides and 
accordingly should be promoted over 
the heads of other less deserving men, 
but without some recognized standard 
by which they have been compared. will 
the world they live in, the world of the 
Army, admit the justness of the promo- 
tion? If it does not admit it there is 
friction, and the machine, which is more 
important than any part of it, grinds 
and goes on with grating and protest. 
It certainly does not run smoothly and 
it certainly does not run well. 
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After all, the whole question of the 
best method of promotion is not one 
which concerns an army and navy alone. 
They are, both of them, great organiza- 
tions for the execution of military pur- 
poses, but that does not prevent both 
of them from having certain analogies 
with the great business organizations 
which, too, have promotions of officials, 
methods of weeding out the inefficient 
and of hastening the appointment of 
the able to positions of increased 
responsibility. 

When methods of promotion are 
under consideration, German, French 
and British are considered, but they are 
all employed in countries where the tra- 
ditions which control are different from 
ours. Yet at home here we have great 
and successful organizations whose 
problems, as far as administration goes, 
are not so different from those of an 
army. How does the Standard Oil 
Company, for example, obtain and pro- 
mote its officials? What it finds ex- 
pedient would be worth the considera- 
tion of our Army. We have come to 
realize that the business of war means 
something. After all, we now have a 
law for elimination, but somehow 
one does not hear much of its producing 
results. Certainly there are many pre- 
cedents in other armies for some form 
of selection. 

® 
“*A Hitch in the Trenches”’ 

It is to be hoped that the U. S. A. has 
said good-bye to trenches for a long 
time, but that does not prevent such an 
article from having a real value. Al- 
though the fighting may be over on the 
German front, yet the period of talking 
and writing about it has just begun, 
and such detailed accounts as this of 
the manner of life of the army have 


real and permanent value. They must 
be written at once to be so, as many 
details are quickly forgotten when an- 
other form of life is taken up. 

The writer entered the line with the 
third body of American troops to do 
so and continued in command of a 
battalion or a regiment until the armis- 
tice, so he can speak with authority. 

® 
Propaganda 

There is a feeling in the Infantry that 
somewhere there ought to be someone 
who is carrying on a propaganda in be- 
half of the Infantry, a propaganda to 
show what the Infantry has done, what 
the reasons for its existence are, and 
why it should not perish from the earth. 
We are all concerned, we are all in- 
volved, and we all sit about saying “let 
George do it.” But who is George? 
Will he be hired to do it and, if he is 
hired, will he produce an effect com- 
mensurate with his cost? We cannot 
pay him and admit that we are paying 
him. If we do, we utterly destroy any 
effect he may have produced and the 
men who pay him are very properly 
in danger. The period of lobbyists is 
passing. They are going with the drum- 
mers who used to give three bad cigars, 
a couple of slugs of whiskey, and then 
demand that you should buy a bill of 
goods. 

The best propaganda for the Infantry 
is the Infantry itself. There are offi- 
cers of it now coming back from France 
who can tell how important a part it 
played there; every officer of Infantry 
who has stayed behind engaged in train- 
ing Infantry, in preparing it for war, 
knows the long and hard hours neces- 
sary to produce results. It is not neces- 
sary to get George to tell the world this. 
Let them tell it to the people they see 
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and know. They go to dinners, they 
meet men on the trains, they see the 
people about their stations. The In- 
fantry is the best propaganda for the 
Infantry, but the way to put it across 
is to advertise and then deliver the 
goods. Playing safe won’t do it, being 
afraid to offend every one will not 
do it, and George can’t do it for you. 


® 
The Pressing Need 

All governments since the world 
began have had armies. These armies 
have fought their wars. Wars demand 
infantry primarily; not infantry called 
such from the fact that it is on foot, 
but because it is real, fighting, efficient 
infantry, the foster parent of all else in 
all armies because of the inherent rela- 
tionship and basic training of the aux- 
iliary arms, the foster child of all else 
in all armies in that it needs, demands 
and obtains united support of its aux- 
iliaries and accompanying arms. 

In the October-December number of 
Journal of U. S. Field Artillery, we find 
a strong, well-written editorial which is 
the best argument for the infantry 
which has come to our notice. The field 
artillery has a special form of training 
because it is a specialty accompanying 
the infantry in battle. The engineers 
have and need a chief in that they are 
specialized troops, trained, equipped 
and organized to accompany the infan- 
try in battle. All of the numerous aux- 
iliaries may be categorically cited in 
this same manner. They do need chiefs. 
The majority of them have chiefs. They 
are more efficient, have a more unified 
system of training and give the infantry 
better support and more harmonious 
relations when they do have chiefs than 
when in an orphan state. 

Experience has proved the value of 


having a universal doctrine in whatever 
phase of activity we may consider, be 
it organization, training, discipline or 
fighting. The need for a fixed policy, 
a well-defined doctrine as concerns 
organization, is now demanding the 
attention of our military committees in 
Congress. The need for the same fixed 
policy and well-defined doctrine as re- 
gards training and discipline has been 
proven to the satisfaction of all by the 
new army which we were efficient 
enough to be able to form in a com- 
paratively short time. A fixed policy 
and a well-defined doctrine in fighting 
to meet the ever-changing phases of 
battle contingencies was too evident to 
need mention. 

Grant that we accomplish the idea in 
all of the auxiliary arms; grant that we 
do have chiefs of all the auxiliary arms, 
or at least the more important auxil- 
iaries, then it follows clearly, unmis- 
takably and surely that the Infantry 
must have a chief, who shall be chief of 
infantry organization, chief of infantry 
training and discipline and chief of in- 
fantry fighting. All of these elements 
demand a man of great caliber, great 
ability, who understands the powers 
and limitations of our infantry auxil- 
iaries and who is capable of outlining, 
after conference with the auxiliary 
chiefs, a well-defined doctrine, a clear- 
cut policy for organization, training and 
discipline and fighting. When this is 
accomplished, we shall have a well-bal- 
anced organization. We shall then have 
efficient training and productive disci- 
pline and, lastly, our fighting will be 
that coordinated fighting, that form of 
combined tactics, that mutual support 
of the auxiliary arms which the infan- 
try has need of, has demanded and has 
obtained in this war. 
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To quote from the Brain of the 
Enemy (Ludendorff), if the first as- 
sault of the enemy’s line is successful, 
the regiments will fight their way for- 
ward. For this purpose it is necessary 
that in addition to their accompanying 
batteries they should have immediate 
control over their artillery, both light 
and heavy. The battalion commander 
of the infantry today must needs be an 
officer who understands the tactical em- 
ployment of all of the auxiliary armies. 
He must have those rare qualities of 
leadership, that trained judgment and 
eye capable of utilizing his infantry and 
his auxiliaries to their utmost and that 
power of coordination necessary to 


bring harmony out of the chaotic con- 
dition of battle. He must include 
within himself all of the ability, all of 
the capacity and all of the military 
leadership which the brigade com- 
mander of former years is presumed to 
have had. 

Then why should we refuse to face 
existing conditions and demands by be- 
lieving that the best infantry and the 
best auxiliaries can be obtained without 
a chief of infantry, who is responsible 
to the Chief of Staff for the organiza- 
tion, training and discipline, and fight- 
ing ability of the infantry and, by rela- 
tionship, its auxiliaries? The answer 
is evident. 
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Book Reviews 


Military Instructor’s Manual, by Capt. 
James P. Cole, 59th Infantry, In- 
structor 3d Battalion, 17th Provi- 
sional Training Regiment, Plattsburg, 
New York, and Maj. Oliver Schoo- 
maker, 76th Division, Assistant In- 
structor, 3d Battalion, 17th Provi- 
sional Training Regiment, Plattsburg. 
New York: Edwin N. Appleton, 
1918. Cloth, 12mo, 506 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 


Coming out at an opportune time in 
the history of the country, when Per- 
shing’s first few thousands were in 
France and many thousands on this 
side were anxious to cover their essen- 
tial training rapidly, this book filled a 
certain sphere and offered itself as a 
safe and ready guide for the many new 
officers charged with the training and 
instruction of the youth of the country. 
3ased on principles found to be suc- 
cessful at Plattsburg and expanded to 
meet new needs of the war of 1917, this 
book has found its place as a useful and 
helpful guide for the company officer of 
infantry especially. A chapter on trench 
warfare adds materially to the value of 


the book. A chapter on the accom- 

panying arms in war or movement 
would add still more. 
® 

Aviation Engines, by Lieut. Victor W. 

Pagé, U. S. Army. New York: Nor- 

man W. Henley Publishing Co., 1918. 


Cloth, 8vo, 589 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $3. 


The author is too well known as a 
writer of text-books on internal cum- 
bustion motors to require much more 
than announcement of the publication 
of a new work. While it seems a little 
strange to see a military title attached 
to his name, it followed almost as a 
matter of course that he would enter the 
service on the outbreak of the war. 

The author has been somewhat handi- 
capped by the fact that his book was 
subjected to the rigors of the censor- 
ship and some interesting details neces- 
sarily omitted. On the whole, however, 
those for whom the book was written, 
aviation students, mechanicians, squad- 
ron engineering officers, and so on, will 
find much of interest and value in the 
work. 
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Change of Address 


Our long campaign to carry a mes- 
sage to our friends on overseas service 
is having gratifying results. Officers 
in increasing numbers have begun to 
realize that one frequent cause of their 
failure to receive the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL regularly has been because they 
have sometimes neglected to notify us 
of changes in mailing addresses and 
postmasters have been negligent about 
forwarding mail. Oftentimes, however, 
we find that the-fault in this regard has 
not been entirely with the postmaster, 
as in many cases he did not know where 
the officer had gone. 

Every mail now brings some requests 


to change addresses, and our night force 
is keeping the mailing list checked up 
as fast as requests come in. There is 
no danger of swamping us with such 
requests. We can always take on more 
clerks, so let the requests pile in. 

Another gratifying evidence of awak 
ened interest is the number of requests 
we are receiving for statements of 
status of officers with respect to thei 
dues in the Infantry Association. Our 
records have been kept in good shape 
in spite of the difficulties of the past 
eighteen months, and such information 
will be gladly furnished to any officer 
requesting it. 

In notifying us of change of address 
it may be convenient to use the blank 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust Bumping 
Wasuinerton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 

















Address 








(Old Address) 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTs WasHINcToN, D. C., 
No. 51. Marcu 1, 1919. 


1. Some of our friends in the purchasing departments of the Army 
have commended the publication of our index of advertisers. 


2. At first we were doubtful of its utility unless classified by 
trades, but our friends say that the advertisers are leaders in their 
lines and well known as dealers in certain classes of goods, though 
addresses are frequently forgotten. The index serves to aid the 
quick location of the firm. 





TECTED 


3. It occurs to us that here is a hint to those business firms not 
now represented in our columns; we pass it on for what it is worth. 


4. Certainly any reliable firm whose name does not now appear 
can make no mistake by getting into line with the firms here repre- 
sented. He will at least be in good company, and it is trite to say 
‘“‘A man is known by the company he keeps.” 


TTT TTT TT 


5. There can be no doubt that by carrying an advertisement in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL a business house is cooperating in making 
possible the publication of a technical periodical of this kind. 


6. For an indefinite number of years now we have been advocating 
team work, which is cooperation. It is the Infantry Way! It is 
the Only Way! 
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